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MORTIMER ADLER 


Should professors commit suicide? 
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N THIS, our 50th year, we of Nash 
O are proud to present to you our 
finest achievement . The Golden 
Airflytes for 1952. 

Here are cars more beautiful than 
America has seen before—cars with 
the swift, flowing continental lines 


and the magnificent coach-work of 


Pinin Farina, world’s foremost cus- 
tom car designer. 

To step inside is an unforgettable 
experience! Each spacious sofa can 
seat four. The interior is automati- 
cally heated and ventilated. Around 
you is the greatest Eye-Level visibility 
ever designed into an automobile. 


Then—to discover the sheer joy of 


driving this wonderful car! Its new 
Nash Super Jetfire engine is even 
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AMBASSADOR 


more powerful than the one that set 
last year’s stock-car speed record, even 
more responsive, with its new Direct- 
Draft horizontal carburetion. Tradi- 
tional Nash economy, too! 


The balance is simply magnificent. 
The Golden Airflyte hugs the road. It 
ripples over roughness as serenely as 
a swan on still water. The handling? 
That's incredible, too—thanks to 
Nash Airflex front suspension. 


We don’t want to tell you too much 
about it because we want you to come 
in and see it. 

We simply say to you, without fear 
of contradiction 
most exciting cars inthe world today ... 
The Nash Golden Airflytes for 1952. 
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that these are the 


Nash Motors, Diet 


STATESMAN ° 





Typical of 17 beautiful Pinin Farina styled 
models is car above. Reclining Seat, Twin 
Beds and glare-free tinted Solex glass op- 
tional. Your choice of three transmissions: 
Standard, (or at extra cost) Automatic Over- 
drive or the new Dual-Range Hydra-Matic. 
White sidewalls at extra cost when available. 





Dhe ‘Dinesl ff Cur Bly Nears 


n Nash-Kelvinatov Corp., Detroit, Mich, 
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There’s a big difference between a 


omcat...:...tomeod 


—and there is a powerful difference, too, 
between gasoline and “ETHYL” gasoline! 


TRACE MARK 
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There is nothing like “Ethyl” gasoline... for bringing out 







the top performance of 


a new car... or making an older one feel young again! 


Because “Ethyl” gasoline is high octane gasoline, it brings out 
the top power of your engine. Try a tankful today and see if 
it doesn’t make a powerful difference in the performance of 


your car. Ethyl Corporation, New York 17, N. Y. 





Other products sold under the “tthy\" trade-mark: saltcake... ethylene dichloride . . . sodium (metollic) ... chlorine (liquid) .., ollsoluble dye... benzene hexachloride (technical) 
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STAINLESS STATUE. In the heart of San Francisco’s Chinatown stands this 20-foot 
statue of Sun Yat-sen, renowned scholar and first president of the Chinese 
Republic. Head, hands and pedestal of the statue are of rose granite, but for 
the statesman's flowing robes, the sculptor, Beniamino Bufano, used Stainless 
Steel. After 14 years, time and weather have left no marks on the shining metal. 
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HANDLE WITH CARE! Baby chicks are delicate mer- 
chandise ...and Gerrard Round Steel Strapping, 
made by U.S. Steel, helps to get them from hatchery 
to brooder house in good condition. For Gerrard 
Strapping keeps containers strongly and firmly 
tied, prevents damage and loss during shipment. 





JOINT UNDER STRESS. This is a picture of stress pat- 
terns along the threads of a pipe joint. Crowding 
of lines at roots of threads indicates stress con- 
centrations. ‘““Three-dimensional photo-elastic 
stress analysis,’ done in U.S. Steel laboratories, 
helps to assure strong joints between sections of 
U'S‘S National Pipe used in drilling for oil. 





BUILDING BRIDGES IN A HURRY. For most of the ma- 
tériel of defense, steel is essential. And because of 
ifs constantly expanding production capacity, 
United States Steel is able to contribute more and 
more of this vital metal to help safeguard America, 











PART OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST pumping plant are these huge steel discharge lines for 
Grand Coulee on the Columbia River in Washington. Each line is 12 feet in diameter, 
was fabricated by United States Steel. Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 






By the end of this year, the capacity of the American iron and steel industry will 
have increased approximately 36 million tons since 1940 ... about 44%. It is 
interesting to note that this increase alone exceeds the entire annual capacity of any 
other country in the world. 


Listes to... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel, 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station, 


UNITED STATES STEEL mmomszro 


to quality steel 


AMERICAN BRIDGE.. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE..COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL..CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING... NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY..TENNESSEE COAL & IRON.. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS..UNITED ESJSTEEL SUPPLY... Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY ~ UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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Can you identify this car ? LETTERS 


Generalizations on a Store 
Sir: 

Your Feb. 25 article, “The General’s Gen- 
eral Store,” gave me a great deal of pleasure, 
as I used to know General Wood very well 
when he and I were working on the Panama 
Canal construction . . . He was friendly and 
well liked . . . by his employees . . . I have 
known for a long time that General Wood is, 
in fact, Sears, Roebuck, and that Sears, Roe- 
buck is General Wood, and as such he has 
done as much for the U.S.A. as any other 
person presently active in national affairs. . . 


S. G. Forses 








Silver Spring, Md. 


Sir: 

I feel you left out a very important item 
when you failed to let us know what the Sears 
catalogues cost to print and distribute. 

WALTER LAFORET 
Philadelphia 
@ Sears prints and distributes 14 mil- 
lion of the big catalogues a year, ata 
cost of about $21 million —Eb. 





Sir: 

That marvelous drawing of General Wood 
on the cover sold one copy of Time today, 
and I have just read your excellent story 
about this remarkable businessman . . . With 
the exception of the way you treated the 
America First Committee, on which I'd give 
you some argument, I congratulate you on 
the balance of the article. It’s a very thorough 
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Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20,N.Y. 





} 
| 
TIME is published weekly by Time Inc., at 540 | 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, [Minois, Printed 
in U.S.A. Entered as second-class matter Jan 
vary 21, 1928, at the Post Office at Chicag 
Illinois, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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Subscription Rates: Continental U.S., 1 yr., $6.00; 








PICTURED HERE is a 1908 Glide owned by Charles Granville and Lee Swartout he “cine big Pa) Se TPA On 
of Wilton, Conn. Constant care keeps it in showroom shape. The Glide travels speeded editions, Hawaii, 1 yr., $8.00; Alaska, 
all over the country, helping Granville and Swartout promote their “Angelique” hy: ee Cube, Mexico. (pester yt: ee 

4 : . anal Zone, Virgin Islands, Continental Europe & 
perfume. Say the owners, “Quaker State is the finest protection for any car!” Japan, 1 $12.50: all other countries, 1 yr., 





$15.00. For U.S. and Canadian active military 
personnel anywhere in the world, 1 yr., $4.75. 


Subscription Service: J. E. King, Genl. Mgr. Mail | 
subscription orders, correspondence and instruc- 


How to give your car longer life °° sso so 


540 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Change of Address: Send old address (exactly as 
imprinted on mailing label of your copy of 
Time) and new address (with zone number, if 
any)—allow four weeks for change-over. 









To give your car the best of care... 
to assure top performance and longer 
life . . . always insist on Quaker State 


Motor Oil. Whether your car is show- QUAKER 
room new or an old standby, Quaker STATE 


State provides smoother performance MOTOR OIL | Se a aeticaion heck ries Aromas 
and dependable year-round protection. 

We believe it’s the finest motor oil 

you can buy! If the manufacturer 

of your car recommends Heavy Duty Oil 
with detergency, use Quaker State HD Oil. 


Advertising Correspondence should be addressed to: 
Time, Time & Life Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. | 


Copyright: Time is copyrighted 1952 by Time Inc 
under International Copyright Convention. All | 
h eserved under Pan American Copyright | 
| 
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cable news published herein, originated by 
|| The Weekly Newsmagazine or obtained 


The Associated Press , | 


yublishes Lire, Fortune, ARcHI- | 





Time Inc. also 
| TECTURAL For 






sand House & Home, Chairman 
Maurice T. Moore; President, Roy E. Lar 
Executive V President and Treasurer, Cha 
; Executive Vice President for Pub- 
Black; Vice Preside Allen 
skell, C. D. Jacksor 

Vice President & Se 
’ gh; Comptroller & A 
Secretary, on; Manager, MARCH OF 
Time Division, A. R. Murphy. 



































QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OiL CITY, PA, ——— 
. TIME Volume LIX 
Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association March 17, 1952 Number 11 
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**YOU BUNGLING IDIOT!’ SHE WEPT 


The story of an accident and a man who found what to say to a lady driver 


“You could hardly blame her for crying and bawling me 
out. I'd swung right into her car, bashed a fender and twisted 
the bumper half off. 


“My excuse? I'd hurried to my car after the parking meter 
ran out and I guess I was still hurrying when I pulled away 
from the curb. It was a fool thing to do. 


“When I could get in a word, I told her that I’d call my 
insurance company. The effect of its name was startling. Just 
about everybody knows Liberty Mutual's reputation for fair 
settlement of honest claims. When the girl realized that Lib- 
erty Mutual would handle her claim, she even apologized for 
flying off the handle.” 

Fair, friendly settlement of claims is one reason 500,000 
men and women insure their homes and cars with Liberty 
Mutual. Claims men are available around the clock to go to 
work for you if you should have an accident, wherever you 
may be driving in the United States, Canada or Hawaii. 

Savings is another reason. Company-to-you service cuts 
selling and handling expense. Savings have been returned to 
policyholders year after year and have substantially reduced 
the cost of Liberty Mutual home and car insurance. 


We work to keep you safe + « « and to reduce the cost of automobile, workmen's 
compensation, liability, fire, group, accident and health, inland marine and crime insurance. 
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Free Booklet. Are you interested in this kind of insurance 
service — at a saving? Liberty Mutual has prepared an Jn- 
surance Planner which you can use to figure your own needs. 
Look in the Yellow Pages of your Telephone Directory for 
your nearest Liberty Mutual office, or write to 175 Berkeley 
St., Boston 17, Massachusetts. 
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LIBERTY : 


HOME OFFICE; BOSTON 





NSURAN DANY 
LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURAN € COMPANY « UBCRTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPAN 
t UTUAL JRANCE CC 
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The Ambassador, $20. 


The Stetsonian, $12.50 





A color that is 
excitingly new... 
yet perfectly 
complimentary to 
any shade of brown 
in your wardrobe. 
Choose this shade— 
and touch off your 
new brown business 
suit, your favorite 
tweed jacket, too. 


she 
STETSON és part of the man 


Prices slightly higher in Canada, 
The Stetson ‘Cushioned-To-Fit’’ Leather has been the standard of hat comfort for over 70 years. 
Stetson Hats are made only by John B. Stetson Company and its affiliated companies throughout the world. 








and thoughtful piece, and those who know 
the General will see him in it, in each and 
every paragraph... 
Wittram BENTON 
US. Senate 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: 
On the basis of a long and otherwise de- 
lightful corresponding friendship with Sears, 


| Roebuck & Co., I have only one criticism to 


make of your cover. Sears never in its 60- 
year history learned to wrap packages as 
compactly and neatly as pictured there. As 
proof, there is a trail of 25 pounds of grass 
seed between Boston and our front door. 

May I suggest that General Wood would 
be smart to hire Artist Artzybasheff as colo- 
nel in charge of the packaging division? 

JEANNE S. WELLES 

Glastonbury, Conn. 


Low Class Klan 
Sir: 

I want to congratulate you on the stand 
you have taken in the Feb. 25 issue against 
the Ku Klux Klan. I think all decent people 
in the South resent the Klan and its activi- 
ties. The class of people who make up this 
organization are generally of the lower class, 
and most of them are very illiterate and easily 
misled. 

There is one suggestion I want to make. 
Please keep your reporters away from the 
trial, and try not to meddle in this case too 
much. Just as sure as Drew Pearson, Time, 
Lire and the N.A.A.C.P. start “sticking their 
nose” into this case, the people of North 
Carolina are going to resent it. And although 
their conscience would say that these fellows 





| should be convicted, they will not do it. This 


is just a suggestion for what it is worth. 
W. E. MINER 
Columbia, S.C. 


A Thousand & One Saturday Nights 
Sir: 

Time's delightful and excellent Feb. 25 
portrait of an emergency ward, “Saturday 
Night,” is a perfect summary of what takes 
place each weekend in King’s County Hos- 
pital, Bellevue or Morrisania, 

Missing was the unmarried mother, fret- 
fully pleading for assurance that “mother 
won't learn of this,” or the woman who 
barely made the hospital before giving birth, 
who always says: “I misjudged my time and 
thought I had another month or more. . .” 

Cavin Murpuy 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Sir: 

“Saturday Night” was a vivid, accurate 
and familiar description of the typical emer- 
gency service in action... 

One aspect of your snapshot was hidden 
behind the general impression that all emer- 
gency facilities are available to the communi- 
ty as are the fire and police services—with no 
direct charge for the service. The cost to non- 
profit hospitals of maintaining the 24-hour 
emergency service is [high], Payment for the 
service is only token, the income falling far 
below the minimum costs . . . 

Lyman C, WHITTAKER 
Wilmington, Del. 


Footnote on South Wind 
Sir: 

As Mr. Norman Douglas’ perhaps most 
intimate friend, and the executor of his will, 
I must ask you to correct the misstatements 
made in your obituary of Feb. 18. Mr. Doug- 
las did not die “in penury”; he was a man 
of independent means; nor did he die in a 
“borrowed villa””He honored me by living 
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i ow Those famous Chair-Height Seats look 


A even more inviting in Plymouth’s new 
Tone-Tailored Interiors with their 

\ rich, harmonizing colors. Mighty 

\ 


comfortable, too, because all passengers i 


Me ride forward of the rear arle. 
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_~ Believe it or not, the spectacular in 
Safety-Flow Ride is still s-m-o-o-t-h-e-r N 
. rf in the 1952 Plymouth. Advanced Oriflow 

‘ Shock Absorbers, plus balanced-weight 
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distribution and synchronized springing, 
really take the bounce out of bumps. 
_— 
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asians —— See re ‘a 
ae ee an ads : 
ae teietaee eentl wn “You'll have to listen carefully to 
fo hear the powerful 97-horsepower engine 
, f of the 1952 Plymouth with its high (7.0 to 1) \ 
\ compression ratio. The newly-designed / 
nN combustion chamber makes it run smoother, “ 
_— wn quieter, than ever before. ee 
sil a ~. ie Fe ee 
ae, The trusty Safe-Guard Hydraulic ie 
/ Brakes are even safer with the 1952 ‘ 
{ Plymouth’s new Cyclebond brake linings. j eo 
\ They give you more braking surface A we And Plymouth’s ignition-key starting ~~ 
he than the rivet type and longer lining wear; aa é with new “follow-through” keeps 
i. 
ii a sie ‘ the starter engaged until the engine is 
ea eee sey rere \ surely started. It saves fueland . 


Equipment and trim are subject to availability of materials 


saves the battery. And the 
a, Plymouth choke is automatic. 


Orem, — 
tintin tet a 





You haven’t heard the half of it about the 1952 Plymouth! 
Get the full story when you make arrangements with your 
Plymouth Dealer for a demonstration. Then see if you can 
honestly say that any other car —at any price — gives you 
as much for your money. And always remember: When it 
comes to service, Plymouth has more dealers, more trained 
servicemen, than any car made! More than 10,500 dealer- 
ships ready to serve you across the nation. 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 


PLYMOUTH 


The luxurious two-toned 195% Plymouth Belvedere 




































T learned Finesse 
from the 
Cleaning Lady 






she taught me to 
Say it with 
FLOWERS-BY-WIRE 


“You're workin’ late, Mr. Blake!’’ She was 
beginning to empty the baskets. 

“Yes, Mrs. Flynn, and I’m worried. I can’t make de- 
livery on time to one of my biggest accounts.” 
"Ah, wire ‘em flowers 

and say you're sorry. That'll cool em off.” 
I sat her down in my chair . . . because 
she'd solved the problem. Knowing Harry 
Thurber, I knew he'd react perfectly to 

a personal touch. FLOWERS-BY-WIRE? 
Perfect! I've used my F.T.D. Florist 

often since then to say it with 
FLOWERS-BY-WIRE on business occasions, 


FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters: Detroit, Michigan 


FLOWERS ARE BEAUTIFUL BUSINESS BUILDERS 


On opening days * on anniversaries * on special events + as a “thank you” for the 
order * on almost any business occasion « for those at home when you're away. 






You can wire flowers to anywhere...from anywhere...more than 18,000 F.T.D. 
and Interflora Member Shops at your service! 
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permanently in my house on Capri, where 
we had dwelt together since the until 
his recent death . . 


KENNETH MACPHERSON 


war 


Capri, Italy 
Sir 

My father [Norman Douglas] did not 
sell South Wind for a piddling £75. He re 
ceived an advance of £50 in 1917 from the 
publisher, and royalties every six months 
thereafter. 

Apart from earnings from writing and roy- 
alties, he was in receipt of an annuity ol 
$3,000 for the last 23 years. Three thousand 
a year goes a long way in Capri. If that be 
penury, I hope I may be comparably ptnuri 
ous when I retire. 

Rosin DouGLas 
Chicago 
@ Time erred in saying that Norman 
Douglas died in penury, was misin- 
formed on the price paid for South 
Wind and on Mr. Douglas’ finances.- 
Ep. 


Honkballer from Holland 


Sir 

An article appeared in the Feb. 25 Sport 
section about the arrival in this country ol 
Hannie Urbanus, the first European base- 
ball player ever to come to this country to 
be trained here We, who have organized 
this idea [inviting Hannie to the U.S. for a 
month’s training with the New York Giants], 
which we know will snowball as time goes 
on, are particularly impressed with the right 
tone of the article. In my 20 years’ career as 
a newspaperman I have seldom seen a better 
job of telling an interesting sports story .. . 

The people of The Netherlands—where 
baseball is the showcase of Western Europe 
—are grateful to Time. 

Ii perhaps 20 years from now, there will 
be a real World Series instead of the one be- 
tween The Bronx and The Bronx (as was the 
case last year), Time will have been one of 
the first to see it coming. 

ALBERT BALINK 
Editor 
The Knickerbocker 
New York City 


Forward Toward the Dinosaur 
Sir 

Re your Feb. 25 Miscellany squib about 
the disgruntled Reno meat packer who found 
it more profitable to work for OPS than for 
himself: do I detect here the first faint whis- 
perings the Great American Economic 
Revolution, when all merchants will work 
for OPS, all farmers for PMA, all vets for 
VA, ad infinitum, leaving only the decon- 
trolled rattlesnake-meat canners and dino- 
saur-bone collectors to shift for themselves? 

Ii so, please forward as soon as possible a 


ol 


list of approved schools having courses in 
rattlesnake cookery and dinosaur apprecia 
tion. The course I'm now taking in advertis- 


ing looks like yesterday's gardenias 


Dave PORTER 
Columbia, Mo. 


lke & Luke 


Sir 

In your Feb. 25 issue, you quote Ike Eisen 
hower’s favorite Bible passage, Luke 11:27 
“When a strong man armed keepcth his pal 
ace, his goods are in peace.” Is Ike unaware 
that Christ's words here refer to Satan? The 
following verse says, Luke 11:22, “But when 
a stronger than he shall come upon him and 
overcome him, he taketh from him all his 
armour wherein he trusted, and divideth his 
spoils.” 

This was the picture Christ had of His 
times. The strong man fully armed was Sa- 
tan; guarding his own court, his goods were 
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in peace. But when the stronger than he 
comes, he dispossesses the strong man. That 
was our Lord’s claim for Himself—that He 
was stronger than Satan. Ike’s idea is valid. 
But I'll bet he could find a verse with a 
better connotation. 

LeRoy F. ANDERSEN 
Trinity Lutheran Seminary 
Blair, Neb. 


The Problem of German Rearmament 
Sir: 

In my opinion you have mislabeled the 
story in your Feb. 25 issue titled “In Fear 
& Hatred.” I am sure that it was not out of 
fear or out of hatred [of the Germans] that 
Deputy Georges Heuillard spoke. He spoke 
with the voice of the conscience of the world. 
He expressed the feelings of millions who 
agree with him that the re-creation of armed 
German power is treason to those ideals on 
which the U.N. was created ... 

It is obvious that the present conflict is 
essentially moral. Humanitarian democracy 
is challenged by Communist tyranny, Do you 
expect that the cause of democracy can be 
helped by the morally discredited German 
military? People in Russia and elsewhere 
certainly hope that they will be liberated 
from their Communist oppressors—provided 
that it will not be by their slaughterers of 
yesterday. 

Henry BECK 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Sir: 

One might get the impression that Ger- 
many is doing the rest of the world a big fa- 
vor by agreeing to participate in NATO, but 
the stubborn, wicked, sentimental French 
just do not want to give in to a few minor 
demands. 

NATO is just as important to Germany as 
to France. Germany, therefore, has no moral 
right whatsoever to make her participation 
a trading object. How much more wheedling 
and cooing will it take until those who are 
mainly responsible for the mess Europe is 
in will allow the American taxpayer to arm 
them?... 

Paut GRIMINGER 
Champaign, III, 


What, No Prairie Dogs? 


Sir: 

Your Feb. 25 Science story says that Or- 
nithologist Lewis Wayne Walker tries to for- 
mulate an explanation for “an old legend 
about prairie dogs, burrowing owls and rat- 
tlesnakes . . .”” He stumbled on one explana- 
tion, but that doesn’t solve the enigma of 
this strange association. 

We have no prairie dogs here, but the bur- 
rowing owl and the rattlesnake, though both 
extremely rare, do occur here. Neither of the 
two occurs on either of the other islands of 
the Lesser Antilles. Is there or is there not a 
tie? Coincidence? There is no coincidence. 
Not in Nature. 

E. BARTELS 


Oranjestad, Aruba, N.A. 


Democracy in Southwood (Cont'd) 
Sir: 

Re your Feb. 25 story concerning Mr. Sing 
Sheng and family trying to buy a home in 
San Francisco’s Southwood subdivision: as 
a former San Franciscoan, who thought San 
Francisco was one of the best cities until 
1941, barring Harry Bridges’ longshoremen’s 
strike in the early ‘30s, this came as no sur- 
prise to me, It seems that everybody now is 
out for the almighty dollar, which isn't worth 
a wooden half-dollar today . . . 

RoBERT S. STURGEON 
U.S. Army 
Rio De Janeiro, Brazil 
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“Our 2 G-E Freezers save us 
$288 yearly.”” Mr. L. C. 
Huch, Chicago, Ill. 


“We saved over $120 last 
year!” Mrs. M. S. Broder, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


“Saved $132 each year for 
the past 4 years!” Mr. H. 
O. Taylor, Lakewood, O. 


MANY FAMILIES SAY THAT THEY 


Save 4120 each year 


Food Freezer pays for itself! 


Takes little space 

The new 1952 G-E Freezer takes 
no more space than a desk. Yet, it 
holds 389 pounds of frozen foods! 
Built into this new, spacious freezer, 
too, are new engineering advance- 
ments and new convenience features. 

See it at your G-E dealer’s soon. 
General Electric Company, Louis- 
ville 2, Kentucky. 


Just think how wonderful it will be 
to have this new 1952 General Elec- 
tric Food Freezer in your home. 


No more rainy-day marketing. 
Less washing, peeling or paring of 
foods just before mealtime. Further- 
more, you can stock up on meats, 
fruits and vegetables when prices are 
low, and enjoy them months later! 


No wonder many families say that 
they save $120 each year. A G-E 


seeteaal 
santas 
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Even a small woman can 
reach into every corner. It 
is only 25 inches deep, yet 
holds so much. 


20 per cent quieter than pre- 
vious, quiet G-E models. 
G. E. uses a natural draft 
instead of fans. 


Cost 13 per cent less to oper- 
ate than former economical 
models. G-E Freezers are 
fundamentally thrifty. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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r | YIME was when you could quickly class- 
ify publications as “big circulation” 
or “selective.” 


But look at what has happened! Better 
Homes & Gardens has built a magazine 
that qualifies both ways. First, as one of 
the 3 biggest man-woman magazines—and 
second, as the only one that consistently 
screens readers for the kind of customers 
salespeople pray for! 


BH&G does this by publishing only what 
appeals to a very selective (but very big) 
audience. Not sensation seekers, not fiction 
or newsphoto fans—but the buy-minded 
families who find nothing more fascinating 
than BH&G’s cover-to-cover roundup of 
what to try—what to BUY—to get the 
most out of every phase of modern living! 
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It’s the only 3'2-million man-woman package 
that screens readers for the BUY on their minds! 


When, husbands and wives together, these 
very special people pore over BH&G’s 
ideas and suggestions—and advertisements 
—they’re exploring their favorite market 
place with their trusted friend and buying 
counselor, 


And they have the means to convert their 
discoveries into purchases! 

So, naturally, it’s a great big help when 
you show your wares to these 3}4-million 
better-income BH&G families—screened 
for the BUY on their minds! 
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writes 3 times as long... 
letter perfect to the last word 


Sheaffer 
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. 
IWlustrated: The Ti 
Valiant model with 
gold-filled trim and 
innerspring clip, $5. 


BALLPOINT 


thor 


for light or heavy writing jobs 


Not a pen-or-pencil substitute, but a writing instrument with a distinctive per- 
sonality all its own! Designed expressly for new writing comfort, answers dozens 
of daily needs. Ideal for service personnel. Sheaffer's exclusive ‘‘Micro-Crafted"’ 
replaceable unit is precision-engineered for proud, dependable performance. 
Leak-proof. As in all Sheaffer's world-famed writing instruments, you get 
superb quality throughout, craftsmanship and construction no other can equal. 


why don’t YOU test it today? 
BALLPOINTS WITH SHEAFFER'S “MICRO-CRAFTED” UNIT $1.50 TO $50.00 


SHEAFFERS "he 


writt oor OF OIstinction 
(a) 
W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY, FORT MADISON, IOWA, U.S.A. + IN CANADA: MALTON, ONTARIO 
Copyright 1952 W.A.S.P. Co, 


State and Federal 
Taxes Additional 
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“MISCELLANY 


Straws in the Wind. In Lynden, Wash., 
Tribune Advertiser Jake Bovenkamp of- 
fered to sell 120 tons of hay, preferably 
“to Republicans only.” 





R.S.V.P. In Des Moines, Cab Driver 
William A. Roach hired a man to beat 
him up, was hauled off to a hospital, told 
police that “I thought my former wife 
would come here to see me,” was in- 
formed that she couldn't make it. 





Arms & the Man. In Toledo, onetime 
Conscientious Objector Charles Cline, 30, 
who had served two years in a Michigan 
federal prison for refusing to shoulder 
a gun, was given one to three years in 
Ohio Penitentiary for carrying a con- 
cealed weapon. 


Flock Together. In Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., cocktail lounge boss H. Greet sued 
the Miami Rare Bird Farm for $75,000 
after 1) two parakeets he bought from 
the aviary “for Oriental atmosphere” died 
of parrot fever, 2) the county health de- 
partment ordered his remaining 25 exotic 
birds destroyed, 3) his saloon was quar- 
antined for five days. 





Fodder by Duco. In Waukomis, Okla., 
Farmer Virgil Beard collected $75 from 
his insurance company to get his car re- 
painted after the original coat was licked 
off by his 25 cows. 


O Pioneers! In Berkeley, Calif., the 
Elves’, Gnomes’ & Little Men’s Science 
Fiction Chowder & Marching Society sent 
a letter to the United Nations legal de- 
partment, claimed mining rights on 2,250 
sq. mi. of the moon. 


Triangle. Near Lorain, Ohio, Susan 
Back told police that she stabbed her boy 
friend, Sherman Bigley, in the hip because 
he had stolen the affections of her pet 
monkey. 


Pigskin Parade. In Mount Vernon, 
Wash., police nabbed Robber George Bro- 
deur, who happily told them: “I'm glad 
you got me. I’m cold, I’m hungry, and I 
want to get back to McNeil Island [| fed- 
eral penitentiary] in time for spring foot- 
ball practice.” 


Getaway. In Arlington, Va., the judge 
let Haywood L. Miller off with a light 
S15 fine for reckless driving and fleeing 
from highway cops at 70 m.p.h., after 
Miller explained: “I was out with anoth- 
er man’s wife, and I thought that’s who 
was chasing me.” 





Scalpel! Sponge! In St. Louis, Main- 
tenance Man Gus Smith sued the city for 
$25,000. claimed that while working at its 
Municipal Hospital he had 1) walked 
across a floor that looked like wood, 2) 
crashed through a painted glass ceiling, 
3) broken both legs when he landed on a 
conference table surrounded by doctors. 
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‘This could happen only in America 





A 50th Birthday Message 
from The Texas Company 


IFTY years ago a tiny company 
was started in Beaumont, Texas, 
where oil had just been discovered. 


This company started with one tract 
of land which might contain oil, one 
storage tank, one short stretch of 
pipe line, one pile of bricks for 
building a refinery —a little money 
and a lot of hope. 


On its golden anniversary, this 
company has 9,700,000 acres of pro- 
ducing or potential oil land in the 
United States, owns or operates 
more than 7,000 miles of pipe lines, 
drills close to a thousand new wells 


each year, has refineries, oil storage 
tanks, distributing plants, research 
laboratories and all the other com- 
plex facilities needed to serve cus- 
tomers in every state of the Union 
and throughout the world. 


This company also has today over 
100,000 owners — investors whose 
faith and dollars helped it to rise to 
its opportunities. 


Such things could happen only in 
America—because only America 
gives men the freedom to make them 
happen. 

This is a land where men have been 
free to run risks and reap the 
rewards their courage and judgment 
deserve. 

It has been a land where men have 
been free to invent or invest — to 
pioneer or produce —to the limit of 
their ability and their vision of what 


could be done. 


It has been a land of independence 
of thought and action—in which the 
best man was allowed to win. 


The Texas Company has gone it 
alone in the oil business—asking no 
favors — standing on its own feet — 
competing for its share of the busi- 
ness by developing and marketing 
good fuels and lubricants — seeking 
no security except that which it 
could earn. 


Other companies have gone it alone 
in other industries. And we—and 
they—and America have grown 
together, beyond anything the world 
has ever seen. 

It is not by accident that America 
builds 83% of the world’s automo- 
biles—generates 42% of the world’s 
horsepower—and produces 51% of 
the world’s oil. 

That is why America, over the past 
fifty years, has been known as “the 
land of opportunity.” 


That is also why, in a world which 
lives today in the shadow of conflict 
and in an atmosphere of economic 
uncertainty, America shines as an 
island of hope for all to see. 





THE TEXAS COMPANY 
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Fresh-water shrimp, tree-ripened avocado 
pears, superb Chilean wine . 


You have wonderful things to eat «+ Served to you from the Gourmet Galley 


on your way to South America with the— 
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tos 4 


ANGELES NEW \ 


@ Imagine a feast of the finest delicacies in 
Ecuador, Peru, Chile and Argentina—artfully 
prepared by a world-renowned chef and you'll see 
one of the reasons why Panagra carries many more 
passengers than any other airline on the “Avenue 
of the Americas.” Aboard El InterAmericano, cock- 
tails and wine are complimentary with meals. You 
can meet passengers in the “Fiesta Lounge.” Truly, 
it’s the world’s most luxurious DC-6.- 


It's 500 miles shorter 
from New York to “B.A,” 
via South America’s 
West Coast, over the , , 
routes of Pan American For reservations to Panama City, Guayaquil, Lima, 
and Panagra 7 “ amy iss: = 

Santiago, or “B.A.,” see your Travel Agent or Pan 


American World Airways, U. S. Sales Agent for— 


. - perfection 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





Qo Tine-Readkern 


Time this month reached its 29th 
birthday. The news span we have cov- 
ered in those 29 years is approximately 
the same as the news-conscious life of 
the head of the average Trme-reading 
family, now 424 years old. But the 
character of the news itself is far dif- 
ferent from what it used to be. 

In 1923, a postwar year in which 
peace seemed to be secured to the 
world, the news often seemed to be lit- 
tle more than a picture-book pageant 
of the period’s “wonderful normalcy” 
—of World Series heroes, movie stars 
and politics-as-usual. And the future 
appeared even brighter than the pres- 
ent. U.S. business was bouncing off the 
ropes of a minor recession and picking 
up momentum for the boom of the 
‘20s. The news that reached the public 
was often frivolous, frequently reflect- 
ing the optimism of the day, only oc- 
casionally weighted with vague fore- 
boding of more troubled days to come. 
Every village was its own hub of the 
universe, and Washington had a qual- 
ity of dream-world remoteness. 

Today the news has somehow moved 
very close to all of us, often reaching 
into our personal lives with 
frightening intimacy. We 
have learned that the facts 
of life in Asia, Africa or 
Kansas City can have re- 
percussions that rock us 
all. The long years of war 
and crisis through which 
we have passed, and from 
which we have yet to 
emerge, have sharpened 
our sensitivities, increasing 
vastly our respect for the 
world’s significant news. 

The challenge faced by 
the editors of Time is man- 
ifestly greater than it was 
in 1923. Facts have taken 
on a sharp and immediate 
importance; more people 
need more facts today than ever before 
in history. To help meet that need, 
Tre has developed an active and wide- 
spread newsgathering organization, as 
well as the means for speedy distribu- 
tion of the finished product to English- 
speaking people all over the world. 
What the editors of Time consider 
more important than the physical or- 
ganization, however, is their policy of 
not standing between the facts and the 
reader. “To keep men well-informed— 
that, first and last, is the only ax this 
magazine has to grind,” said Time’s 
original prospectus. 

Along with the bare framework of 
facts, there is still a need for critical 
judgment and appraisal of the meaning 
of events—both by the reporter who 










TIME 


TW EEKLY NEWS-MAGAZINE 


Announcing 
the publication of 
a brief, readable 
chronicle of 
significant events 


1923 Prospectus 
To keep men well-informed. 


is close to the news and by the editor 
who has an opportunity to balance the 
news from one place against another, 
or from one week to the next. To exer- 
cise such judgment requires a starting 
point, a set of guiding and governing 
principles. 

Such a set of principles was part of 
the prospectus that told what kind 
of magazine Time would be. Because 
“complete neutrality on public ques- 
tions and important news is probably 
as undes’-able as it is impossible,” the 
editors wfote then, they were “ready to 
acknowledge certain prejudices which 
may in varying measure predetermine 
their opinions on the news.” They list- 
ed a catalogue of typical convictions: 

“1, A belief that the world is round 
and an admiration of the statesman’s 
‘view of all the world.’ 

“2, A general distrust of the pres- 
ent tendency toward increasing inter- 
ference by the government. 

“3. A prejudice against the rising 
cost of government. 

“4. Faith in the things which money 
cannot buy. 

“s. A respect for the old, ‘particu- 
larly in manners. 

“6. An interest in the new, particu- 
larly in ideas.” 

We at Time believe the 
original standards have suc- 
cessfully withstood a long 
test and have as much va- 
lidity today as they had 
in the much more serene 
world of 1923. We still be- 
lieve that the concept of 
purely “objective” report- 
ing is not only unattainable 
but unrealistic. The editors 
of Time have always set 
themselves a more worka- 
ble goal: fairness, and a 
constant effort to blend the 
news into its own back- 
ground. And while avoiding 
glib predictions of the fu- 
ture, Trae seeks to present 
the news in a way that will give its 
readers an intelligent estimate of what 
the future is likely to bring. 

Faced with today’s challenge, Tre’s 
editors try to give you clear and undis- 
torted facts that are honest in dealing 
with men and issues. In this presiden- 
tial election year, when the efforts of 
many men will be directed primarily at 
clouding issues, Trme’s aim will con- 
tinue to be to bring you a fair, mean- 
ingful report of what isehappening in 
the world today. 

Cordially yours, 


mane 
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~~ Will You Spend Less Than A Dime A Day To 
4 a End Your Wife’s Most Disagreeable Task? 


Dishwasher 
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Saves More Time 
And Work Than All 
Other Kitchen 
Appliances Combined! 


OW YOU CAN free your wife forever 

from dishpan drudgery for less than 
10¢a day more than doing dishes by hand! 
That’s all it costs to own and operate a 
Hotpoint Automatic Dishwasher—includ- 
ing purchase price, installation, electricity, 
everything! That's all it costs to end your 
wife’s most tiring job—to save her an 
hour’s work every day! 


@ @ With a Hotpoint Automatic Dish- 
washer, she merely loads it and turns a 
dial. Automatically, up to 62 dirty dishes 
and glasses, plus flat silver, are washed 
cleaner than clean, rinsed and dried to a 
gleaming sparkle! 


@ @ America’s first choice by far, Hot- 
point is the only dishwasher that double 
washes, double rinses and hygienically 
dries dishes in pure electric heat! In addi- 
tion, Hotpoint’s famous front opening 
makes it easier to load, gives you extra 
work surface and permits powerful over- 
head spraying. 


@ @ Rated by engineers as the world’s 
finest, the Hotpoint Dishwasher is avail- 
able in free-standing model (left), combi- 
nation sink or undercounter style. All are 
reasonably priced—and may be had oneasy 
terms, if you wish. See classified phone list- 
ing for nearest Hotpoint dealer and visit 
him for free demonstration. 
Hotpoint Inc. (A General 
Electric Affiliate), 5600 W. 
Taylor St., Chicago 44, Il. 








Everybody’s Pointing To 
ge 





Quality Appliances 


A o 7 C D 7 - ‘ p RANGES « REFRIGERATORS « DISHWASHERS + DISPOSALLS® +» WATER HEATERS « FOOD 
Look To H tpoint For The Finest . . FIRST! FREEZERS « AUTOMATIC WASHERS « CLOTHES DRYERS « ROTARY IRONERS + CABINETS 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE NATION 
"Ultimate Decay" 


Harry Truman is not a man who wres- 
tles doggedly with his problems. He hits 
them and apparently expects them to 
drop.When they don’t, he hits them again, 

Last week he struck out in favor of his 
foreign-aid program. In two mes- 
sages to Congress and in a broad- 
cast speech (see below), he made 
his position clear, but did not 
stick around to deal with con- 
gressional or public reaction. He 
took off for a work-rest vaca- 
tion at Key West. 

The final Truman message to 
Congress was notable for a pre- 
diction. If the Mutual Security 
program succeeds, it will be fol- 
lowed by the “ultimate decay of 
the Soviet slave world.” As a 
goal, this ultimate decay is cer- 
tainly preferable to the dream 
that the world can be brought 
into a delicate balance which 
will permit the “peaceful coex- 
istence” of Communism and the 
systems which Communism is 
dedicated to destroy. 

Yet ultimate decay is a hope, 
not a program. The Truman- 
Acheson plan is still purely de- 
fensive. It seeks to limit the en- 
emy’s power to advance, but it 
develops no drive to push him 
back. It leaves the political initi- 
ative in the hands of the enemy. 

The Communists, too, believe in ulti- 
mate decay—of the West. They do not 
sit back and wait for it to happen; they 
do all in their power to bring about and 
speed up any force that may weaken the 
free world. . 

What the President had to say about 
foreign aid will be accepted as making 
sense, as far as it goes. Trouble is that it 
apparently goes on forever—or until the 
enemy decides to step up the pressure 
and make necessary even larger expendi- 
tures by the U.S. 

Ultimate decay is based on the assump- 
tion that time runs in favor of the free 
world. It has not done so during the Ko- 
rean truce talks, where the enemy has 
grown while the U.N.’s relative strength 
has decayed. In Asia generally, it is not 
the Communist position that is decaying. 
In Europe, the rate of Communist decay 
is not as rapid as the rate of freedom’s 
decay in the Far East. 





THE PRESIDENCY 


Life or Death 


The President seemed at his folksy best 
as he talked to his fellow Americans, via 
television and radio, from his White House 
desk. He tripped clumsily here & there as 
he read his message, but mostly he exuded 





Marcus—The New York Times 
“Irs REAL Purpose” 


A hope is not a program. 


persuasive sincerity, pugnacious impa- 
tience with critics, and flat sentences full 
of importance for the nation. 

Harry Truman wanted the people to get 
behind his $7.9 billion foreign aid pro- 
gram. He called it neither “foreign” nor 
“aid” (two words without public appeal), 
but “mutual security ... against ag- 
gression and war—through mutual effort, 
through the effort of many nations .. .” 

Warned the President: “The action the 
Congress takes on that [$7.9 billion] re- 
quest has a great deal to do with our 
chances of avoiding another world war. It 
may make the difference between life and 
death for many of you... .” 

Enthusiasm. Proposed U.S. “contribu- 
tions” to other countries, explained Tru- 
man, fall into three categories: 

@ $5.6 billion worth of straight military 
equipment. 

g $1.7 billion worth of “defense support,” 
7.e., raw materials or finished goods needed 


to support the military effort. “For exam- 
ple, we might send steel to help another 
country make its own guns instead of send- 
ing it the finished weapons.” 

G $600 million worth of Point Four eco- 
nomic and technical assistance, mostly for 
underdeveloped Asia and Africa. 

The Point Four funds were obviously 
closest to Harry Truman’s heart. 
“Stomach Communism,” he ob- 
served, “cannot be halted with 
weapons of war. . . It is only a 
fraction of the amount I have 
asked for military purposes, but 
who can say that in the long run 
it may not have a greater ef- 
fect?” With happy emphasis, he 
told his hearers some Point Four 
success stories—a $75,000 proj- 
ect for diesel-powered pumps in 
Indo-China’s Red River Valley 
that assured a $2,000,000 rice 
crop, the work of nine American 
experts in raising Turkey’s grain 
production by 50% and cot- 
ton production by 300%, the 
agricultural modernization being 
brought to 3,000,000 village 
farms in India. 

Derogation. From defense of 
his mutual security proposals, 
Harry Truman shifted to an ad- 
vance attack on the critics that 
he knew were waiting for him. 
“There are those among us,” said 
the President belligerently, “who 
say we can’t afford it. We've 
heard that one before. . . The 
figure of $7.9 billion... was not just 
taken out of the air. . . I would not rec- 
ommend that the Congress spend a single 
dollar more than our national security re- 
quires.” This, too, was typical Truman— 
at his worst. Actually, his estimates are 
—and have to be—very rough approxima- 
tions of what is needed. Truman’s long 
feud with Congress is rubbed raw by the 
President’s open assumption that his esti- 
mates are exactly right and any others 
wrong. A humbler man would have out- 
lined the problem, given his figure, stood 
ready to defend it in detail—and avoided 
tacttess, advance insistence that every dol- 
Jar he asked was essential. 

“It is awfully easy to ‘demagogue’ in 
favor of economy and against what is 
scornfully referred to as ‘foreign aid,’” 
said Truman. “Congressional action on 
our Mutual Security Program will be a 
real test of statesmanship.. .” 

This week congressional committees, sit- 


ting jointly, will begin hearings on the 
$7.9 billion. On Capitol Hill, more than a 
few opposition tempers smarted under the 
President's remarks. It was pretty certain 
that U.S. contributions to mutual security 
would be held down, perhaps by a billion 
dollars, not necessarily because they de- 
served to be, but because Truman’s atti- 
tude encouraged an antagonistic reaction, 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Question of Security 

When Oliver Edmund Clubb, 51, re- 
tired from the U.S. Foreign Service last 
month, the business of his previous sus- 
pension and clearance seemed all settled 
and done with. A veteran diplomat who 
became chief of the State Department’s 
Office of Chinese Affairs, Clubb got into 
trouble after Whittaker Chambers testi- 
fied that he had once (1932) seen him in 
the offices of the Communist New Masses. 
In the course of defending himself against 
this not very grave charge, Clubb pro- 
duced his personal diaries. These con- 
tained very candid entries about the For- 
eign Service and about Clubb’s colleagues. 
These convinced the State Department 
Loyalty and Security Board that first ex- 
amined the case that Clubb was too indis- 
creet to be a secure repository of secret 
information. Nevertheless, a month ago 
Clubb was allowed to retire with a pension 
of $5,800 a year; he announced that he 
had been cleared by departmental “proc- 
esses,” which everyone assumed meant 
State’s investigating board. 

A word from Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson would have corrected this as- 
sumption, but the Secretary kept mum. 
His enemies, notably Wisconsin’s Senator 
Joe McCarthy, charged that Clubb had 
been cleared through Acheson’s personal 
intervention. Last week Acheson felt com- 
pelled to tell the story of just what 
happened. 

State’s Loyalty and Security Board had, 
in fact, found Clubb a security risk (his 
loyalty was not questioned). This judg- 
ment was appealed to Acheson, who 
turned the matter over to an “experienced 
and trusted” aide. Though the Clubb case 
involved the highest ranking Foreign Serv- 
ice officer yet to come under inquiry, 
Acheson said: “I read [my aide’s opin- 
ion] very carefully. I did not study the 
record because . . . I do not have time to 
do that.” On the basis of his aide’s* rec- 
ommendation, the Secretary overruled his 
board. 

It was more fuel for the fires of con- 
gressional investigators and a probe of the 
Clubb case seemed likely. It was also an- 
other illustration of Acheson’s inability 
or unwillingness to 1) believe that the 
question of internal security seriously 
concerns his department; 2) understand 
that the U.S. people are concerned about 
security in the Foreign Service, and ex- 
pect him to tell them what steps he is 
taking to protect it. 


% Identified as Nathaniel P. Davis, former U.S. 
Minister to Hungary. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Dear Diary 


Because of the rich intelligence harvest 
that it reaped from captured Japanese 
diaries, the U.S. Army in World War II 
became highly diary-conscious. It vigor- 
ously emphasized the traditional order 
forbidding front-line soldiers and officers 
to keep diaries. One of the men enforcing 
this order was granite-chinned Major Gen- 
eral Robert W. Grow, who ably led the 
U.S. 6th Armored Division from Utah 
Beach to Leipzig. 

In July 1950, Grow became U.S. mil- 
itary attaché in Moscow. In Moscow, the 
general kept a diary. 

Last week Communist propagandists, in 
a German book called Auf dem Kriegs- 
pfad (On the Road to War) reprinted 
long excerpts from the general’s journal, 
proved their authenticity with photostats 





U.S. ‘Army—Associated Press 
GENERAL GRow 


On his road, a sudden detour. 


of Grow’s handwriting. The general's puer- 
ile entries fitted perfectly into the Com- 
munist line that the U.S. is “plotting 
World War III.” Samples: 

“The Tolstoy Memorial [at Yasnaya 
Polyana] was closed today, which did not 
matter much to us, because we hadn't 
come to look at it anyway ... Large num- 
bers of military vehicles noted. Saw ack- 
ack equipment.” 

“Big electric-power station near Sha- 
tura... Good target.” 

“We must start by hitting below the 
belt.” 

“Anything, truth or falsehood .. . to 
undermine the confidence and loyalty of 
Soviet subjects for their regime.” 

“War! As soon as possible! Now!” 

When the story rocked Washington, 
the Pentagon ruefully admitted its ac- 
curacy. Actually, the Pentagon knew that 
some excerpts were published in the Ger- 
man Communist Berliner Zeitung on Jan. 





3; Grow’s recall from Moscow was an- 
nounced the next day, The Pentagon 
thought that the diary had been stolen 
by Soviet agents, photostated and re- 
placed while Grow was staying at the U.S. 
occupation’s Victory Guest House near 
Frankfurt in mid-1951. 

While Grow kept out of sight in Wash- 
ington, where he has been serving on the 
Army Personnel Board, indignant Con- 
gressmen called for his court-martial. The 
Voice of America sheepishly told overseas 
listeners that Grow’s opinions “bear no 
relation to official American foreign pol- 
icy.” Nor did they bear relation to the 
qualifications of a U.S. military attaché. 


THE SUPREME COURT 
Books Closed 


Closing the books on two significant, 

long-pending cases, the Supreme Court 
this week: 
| Upheld Federal Judge Harold R. Me- 
dina in slapping contempt judgments on 
the five attorneys who, with harassing 
courtroom tactics, defended the eleven top 
Communists convicted in New York in 
1949 for violation of the Smith Act. The 
court, wrote Justice Jackson for the ma- 
jority (in a 5-3 split), will always stand 
behind lawyers in fearless performance of 
their duty, but “will not equate contempt 
with courage or insults with independ- 
ence.” Dissenters Black, Frankfurter and 
Douglas held that the attorneys were en- 
titled to trial by jury in another court. 
Added Douglas and Frankfurter: “One 
who reads the record. . . will have diffi- 
culty in determining whether members of 
the bar conspired to drive a judge from 
the bench, or whether the judge used the 
authority of the bench to whipsaw the 
lawyers, to talk and tempt them, and to 
create for himself the role of the per- 
secuted.” 
@ Ruled that the U.S. has the constitu- 
tional right to deport aliens who have 
been, before or after their entry into the 
U.S., members of the Communist Party. 
Wrote Justice Jackson for the majority 
(in a 6-2 decision): “That aliens may re- 
main vulnerable to expulsion after long 
residence is a practice that bristles with 
severity. But it is a weapon of defense and 
reprisal confirmed by international law 
as a power inherent in every sovereign 
state.” Dissenting: Black and Douglas. 


THE CONGRESS 
Death by Compromise 


The case for universal military training 
is as old as the Republic and twice as 
strong today as it was when George Wash- 
ington presented the idea to Congress in 
1789. Again & again since World War II, 
Harry Truman has asked Congress for 
U.M.T. But in the asking, the Pentagon 
has watered down the strong case to a 
weak brew of political expediency and 
half-measures, Last week the enemies of 
U.M.T. in the House of Representatives 
pounced on the latest U.M.T. compromise, 
seized it by its inconsistencies, and shook 
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U.M.T. to suddén death while the Admin- 
istration watched with fascinated horror. 

The bill before the House was little 
more than a formal “go” signal for the 
U.M.T. program which Congress passed 
“in principle” last summer. This provided 
for six months’ training for all males 
turning 18 years, and required them to 
spend the following 74 years in the organ- 
ized reserves or the National Guard. The 
bill up last week had some additional 
sugar-coating, ¢.g., UMTrainees would not 
be called to more than 30 days’ active 
duty without the consent of Congress, and 
would not be served beverages with more 
than 1% alcoholic content. At the start of 
debate last week, U.M.T.’s well-primed 
enemies in the House were well aware 
that the whole U.M.T. program could be 
shelved by defeating the current bill. 

The Opportunity. Early in the proceed- 
ings, Carl Vinson, chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee and the Administra- 
tion’s man in charge, tried to head off 
trouble for his bill by offering more con- 
cessions. He proposed an amendment 
1) postponing the start of U.M.T. until 
the present draft is ended, and 2) setting 
an automatic expiration date on U.M.T. 
for July 1, 1958. “That,”’ said Vinson, 
“meets every criticism of major impor- 
tance that has been lodged against this 
bill.” 

In the sense that the bill was now virtu- 
ally gutted of all logic, he was dead right. 
In rushed Missouri’s Dewey Short to 
make the most of the opportunity. “Mr. 
Chairman,” said Short, “we have just wit- 
nessed a complete somersault, a_ total 
handspring and an absolute about-face ... 
We were told all during the hearings, by 
the proponents of this measure, that we 
must get U.M.T. started now in order to 
be able to build up this reserve, and as we 
built up this reserve gradually, then we 
would reduce gradually the number in the 
active service under the draft. [The Vin- 
son amendment | is just a sop to get a few 
votes for the bill . . . If we never begin 
U.M.T.., we will not have to end it.” 

Carl Vinson’s amendment carried 126-19, 
but—as Dewey Short had divined—it was 
more a sign of defeat than of victory. By 
a roll call of 236-162, the House voted to 
send the whole U.M.T. bill back to com- 
mittee, i.e., to bury it. 

Crazy Quilt. There was still an outside 
chance that U.M.T. might be salvaged in 
the Senate. But the House verdict stood, 
nonetheless, as a monument to the futility 
of trying to make a soft, downy crazy- 
quilt out of hard military necessities. In 
1945, General George Marshall pleaded 
for a U.M.T. with one year’s training, 
well knowing that anything less would 
make less than a qualified reserve. The 
Pentagon subsequently retreated to the 
six months’ short-course and the notion 
that UMTrainees should be treated more 
like Boy Scouts than soldiers. The Korean 
war stepped up the draft to build a stand- 
ing army of 3.5 million men, and sources 
of young manpower for U.M.T. were vir- 
tually exhausted. But Assistant Secretary 
of Defense Anna Rosenberg kept plugging 
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United Press 
Cari VINson 


After the ''go'’ signal, about-face. 


hard for the peacetime model of U.M.T. 
on the theory that this was the time to get 
the bill passed—for use at some unspeci- 
fied future peacetime date. 

The House vote was not necessarily a 
rejection of the U.M.T. principle. It was 
a rejection of slick salesmanship and 
illogical compromise. 


Tom's Tender Toes 

Old Tom Connally’s toes were bruised 
and tender. Back home in Texas, where he 
is running a hard campaign for re-election, 
some of the folks had been stepping on 
him for paying too little attention to 
Texas and too much attention to Dean 
Acheson and those other dudes he runs 
into as chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

One day last week he and Acheson 
walked out from a closed Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee meeting about the gov- 
ernmental crisis in France. Inside, Acheson 


Herbloct—© 1952 The Washington Post Co. 
“Straighten things out there! 
Do you hear?” 





had just assured everybody that France 
would take care of her problems and do 
her part. Reporters asked Connally for a 
statement and his toes twinged. “France,” 
he snapped, “must be told that she cannot 
rely upon the U.S. to defend her and to 
hand out large sums of money to aid her 
from an economic standpoint. France 
must do her duty. That’s all.” 

Next day, while the French press was 
fuming and aggrieved French Ambassador 
Henri Bonnet was rushing to the State 
Department, Old Tom’s toes twinged 
again. This time Tom wanted the Senate 
to get going on a vote on the tidelands oil 
bill, which means a lot to Texas. The vote 
was being held up by a discussion of Ha- 
waii’s plea for statehood. Hawaii, snorted 
Minor Statesman Connally from the Sen- 
ate floor, is just “a province out in the 
Pacific Ocean . . . I think I am a better 
American than a great many people who 
live in Hawaii. I’ve been to Hawaii. The 
majority of the people there are not of 
American ancestry or descent.” 

Within 24 hours, an emergency com- 
mittee in Honolulu raised $5,000 to send 
six Hawaiians (a Gold Star mother and 
five veterans) off to Washington to make 
Connally eat his words. En route, the Ha- 
waiians stopped off at Austin, Texas, and 
got a rousing reception from old friends 
in Texas’ 36th Division. The reason: a 
“lost battalion” of the Texas 36th, when 
encircled by the enemy in France in 1944. 
was rescued by the U.S. 442nd regimental 
combat team, which was made up mostly 
of Hawaiian-born Japanese-Americans, At 
the time, none of the Texans made inquir- 
ies about the Hawaiians’ ancestry. 


POLITICS 


"Come Home, lke" 

“Will Ike come home in time?” is the 
greatest cliff-hanger question since Phil 
Sheridan was 20 miles away. As of New 
Hampshire Primary Day, these pertinent 
facts, and these only were clear: 

1) Ike now wants to be President and 
will take any honorable step consistent 
with his military position to get the 
G.O.P. nomination. 

2) His closest advisers have told him in 
terms of increasing urgency that he must 
come home by May 1 at the latest, and 
must declare his intention to come home 
within the next few weeks. 

3) Nevertheless, Ike has not made a 
firm promise to anybody that he will be 
home by any date. His staff in France is 
proceeding on the assumption that he 
means to stay. Last week Robert P. Bur- 
roughs of New Hampshire made public an 
Ike letter of Feb. 27 in which Ike said he 
had not budged from his Jan. 7 state- 
ment: “Under no circumstances will I ask 
relief from this [NATO] assignment in 
order to seek nomination to political 
office.” 

There is a possible avenue of escape 
from this sweeping statement.Ike’s friends 
might possibly persuade President Tru- 
man to relieve Ike without a request from 
him. Or Ike might simply face the embar- 
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rassment, announce that he has changed 
his mind, and ask to be relieved and re- 
turned to inactive military status. 

In case neither of these courses opens 
up, Eisenhower supporters can pay heed 
to the words last week of Malcolm S. 
Forbes, a New Jersey state senator just 
back from: a chat with Ike in Paris. Said 
Forbes: “It is high time those of us active 
in the fight to gain him the nomination 
stop wringing our hands and screaming, 
‘Come home, Ike, or all is lost.’ We must 
... fight the fight on our owrehook.” 


Organization in Kansas 

Republicans from 26 counties held a 
convention at Hays, Kans. last week to 
name the Sixth Congressional District’s 
delegates to the national convention. The 
Sixth is the home territory of Senator 
Frank Carlson, executive director of the 
Eisenhower-for-President campaign (he 
represented the district in Congress for 
twelve years). But 75 of the 157 delegates 
to the district convention came to Hays 
pledged to vote for Taft men. Carlson’s 
home county, Cloud, sent two delegations. 
Disgruntled Taft men had stalked out of 
the county convention, which was pro- 
Eisenhower, and named their own rump 
delegation. 

Without the nine delegates from Cloud, 
the Taft men had a 75-73 majority. Re- 
sult: the convention quickly voted to seat 
the Taft delegation. That gave the Taft 
supporters a working majority for the rest 
of the day’s business. Result: two Taft 
men were elected as the district’s dele- 
gates to the national convention, and a 
third was recommended to the state con- 
vention, for delegate-at-large. 

Taft men had been expected to win 
some of the 22 seats in the national con- 
vention de'egation from Kansas, Ike’s 
home state. Their victory at Hays, in 
Ikeman Carlson’s own bailiwick, did not 
portend a Taft sweep of the Kansas dele- 
gation, but it was a sharp illustration of 
what politicians mean when they say the 
Taft campaign is “organized.” 


Who's for Whom 

Charles Edison, son of Thomas A. Edi- 
son and former Secretary of the Navy and 
Democratic governor of New Jersey, last 
week named his choice for President. Said 
he: “As an independent, and I truly mean 
an independent—not just an independent 
Democrat, not just an independent Re- 
publican, but as an independent independ- 
ent—I urge everyone to support Fighting 
Bob Taft.” 

Other endorsements of the week: 
@. Nevada’s Pat McCarran, a cool-to-Tru- 
man Democrat, chairman of the Sen- 
ate’s Internal Security subcommittee, an- 
nounced that he favors, the Southern Dem- 
ocrats’ candidate, Senator Richard B. Rus- 
sell of Georgia, “because first of all he has 
shown a determination to clean Commu- 
nists and subversives and fellow travelers 
out of the Federal Government.” 
@ Henry L. Thompson Jr., a member of 
the Ohio Republican Finance Committee, 
split away from the committee’s support 
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of Taft, announced that he would head a 
new Toledo Eisenhower-for-President or- 
ganization, because he thinks Ike would 
be a winner. 

@ New York’s Representative Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt Jr. said he is for Harry 
Trumar “100%.” 


Poor Man's Candidate 

Massive (6 ft., 240 lbs.) Henry B. 
Krajewski of Secaucus, N.J. has a five- 
acre farm with 4,000 pigs, a flourishing 
saloon (“Tammany Hall Tavern”) and 
political ambitions. Last week Krajewski, 
a black & white pig under one arm, a peti- 
tion with 1,136 signatures under the oth- 
er, strode into. the New Jersey State- 





CANDIDATE KRAyewskr & FRIEND 
The people ought to squeal. 


house and filed as the “poor man’s candi- 
date” for President. 

Krajewski explained why he had cho- 
sen the pig as his symbol: “The Demo- 
crats have been hogging the Administra- 
tion. at Washington. for 20 years, and it’s 
about time the people began to squeal.” 
Besides warring on too frequent changes 
in military uniforms, Krajewski intends 
to campaign for an* income-tax moratori- 
um on all incomes below $6,000, While 
he wants to win, Krajewski really favors 
a “two-President system.” “If you had a 
Democrat and a Republican in the White 
House at the same time,” he argues, 
“they’d be so busy watching each other 
that there would be no danger of a 
dictatorship.” 


Shocking Pink 


With Henry Wallace as its presidential 
candidate, the dusty rose Progressive Party 
in 1948 got a shade of respectability and 
a smattering (1,156,103) of votes. Wallace 
quit the party soon after Communist ag- 








gression in Korea. He now admits that the 
Communists “made a shambles” out of 
the Progressive Party. Last week the Pro- 
gressive headquarters fashioned a 1952 
slate that was strictly in shocking pink. 

As “peace candidate” for President, 
party bosses picked Vincent Hallinan, 5s, 
a California criminal lawyer. After making 
a $3,000,000 fortune at the bar, Hallinan 
decided that the law was a “racket” run by 
the rich, became counsel for West Coast 
Communists, defended Harry Bridges in 
the stormy, 81-day perjury trial of 1949-50. 

The choice for vice-presidential candi- 
date was dumpy, domineering Mrs. Char- 
lotta Bass, Negro, former Los Angeles pub- 
lisher. and, until 1940, a power in Califor- 
nia Republican ranks. Childless Mrs. Bass 
was steered left by a young nephew she 
adored, became bitterly radical when the 
nephew was killed in World War II. She 
visited Russia, dined with Ilya Ehrenburg 
in Moscow. 

Progressive chiefs blew the usual blasts 
at U.S. race discrimination, “militarism” 
and “growing unemployment,” but had 
nary a hard word against Joe Stalin. 

Hallinan faced a six-month jail sentence 
as the U.S. Supreme Court (see above) 
this week refused to review a contempt 
of court sentence growing out of the 
Bridges case. 


INVESTIGATIONS 
A Charming Witness 


Senators enjoy barking at witnesses 
much as mastiffs enjoy barking at treed 
cats. But when Mrs. Olga Konow of For- 
est Hills, N.Y. took the stand in the Sen- 
ate’s tanker investigation last week, the 
committee fell instantly into a state of 
trancelike gallantry. Improbable as_ it 
seemed, Mrs. Konow had arranged for the 
enormously profitable sale of three sur- 
plus tankers to United Tanker Corp.—a 
Chinese firm with a phony U.S. front, 
which subsequently delivered oil to the 
Chinese Reds. The Senators loved her. 

It was not so much Mrs. Konow’s looks 
—althouglt she cut a striking figure with 
her prematurely grey hair, her creamy 
complexion, coquettish eye and dashing 
figure. It was that Mrs. Konow thought 
the Senators were wonderful; she had 
spent hours the day before hanging on 
their every word as they growled at wit- 
nesses, and had giggled in delight at their 
every witticism. When she was sworn in 
she giggled again and said in happy Slavic 
accents: “I am having lately a nickname. 
I am called ‘Oilboat Olga.’ ” 

“None of My Worries." Frock-coated 
Chairman Clyde Hoey responded gallant- 
ly: one of the committee (Wisconsin's 
Joe McCarthy) had expressed the hope 
that she would state her telephone num- 
ber as well as address. Oilboat Olga 
smiled as though North Carolina’s Hoey 
had given her the Hope Diamond to use 
as a paperweight. She answered all the 
committee’s questions. She was born in 
a part of Austria-Hungary which is now 
Czechoslovakia, came to the U.S, in 1939. 
She was married to a wealthy, Norwe- 
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gian-born shipping man named Magnus 
Konow. In 1947, out of sheer vivacity 
and a desire to prove that she was not 
just a “sweet child,” she had bought 
two ships herself and had, in her own 
words, become the world’s only lady tank- 
er operator. 

Far from seeming apologetic about the 
tanker deal with the Chinese, Olga said 
simply: “I was very fortunate, because in 
the tanker business it is usually good to 
have a buyer. Tankers you always have.” 
She had discovered that United Tanker 
Corp. wanted ships, that former Massa- 
chusetts Congressman Joe Casey & Co. 
had three ships and that he was having 
trouble financing them. Olga brought both 
sides together. Had she investigated the 
people with whom she was dealing? 

“T just, after I met, or in between, or in 
before, whenever I met Mr. Wei, or Mr. 
Du or Dr. Chen, or whatever the name 
of these distinguished Chinese gentlemen 
are, it was none of my worries to worry 
about them,” she said discerningly. She 
was only interested, she said, in getting 
$100,000 as a commission on the sale of 
each of the three ships. Eventually she 
threw her own two tankers into the pot, 
too, and wound up with only $450,000, 
but was satisfied. 

The Main Thing. What kind of a deal 
did the buyers & sellers make? “I wasn’t 
interested in what happened,” she said. 
“T had done my excellent work and I was 
waiting to receive my moneys. It never 
interested me from where it [the money] 
would come. The main thing was that it 
was coming.” 

When the questioning was over, Olga 
cried, joyously: “I want to thank you 
very much. It was the thrill of my life.” 
She kissed three startled reporters on the 
way out. It had, if the Senators’ expres- 
sions meant anything, been a wonderful, 
wonderful afternoon. 





United Press 


Mrs. Otca Konow 
From barks to giggles. 
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The Neutralizer 


Some people think that Air-Wicks puri- 
fy the atmosphere by “absorbing” un- 
pleasant odors. Not so. Air-Wicks give off 
chlorophyll and other scents which neu- 
tralize other odors. Tall (6 ft. 3 in.), 
handsome Manhattan Republican New- 
bold Morris, billed as the chief investi- 
gator to purify the graft-ridden Truman 
Administration, last week was doing ef- 
fective duty as an Air-Wick. 

A Crimson Creed? Some of Morris’ 
fellow Republicans in Washington, hardly 
delighted at his taking the Truman ap- 
pointment, were doing their best to make 
him trouble. Almost as soon as he got to 
Washington, Newbold was linked with the 
Chinese tanker deal. His law firm had 
got $100,000 in fees for advising one- 
time Congressman Joseph Casey of Mas- 
sachusetts and the group which originally 
bought the surplus tankers from the Gov- 
ernment. Furthermore, Newbold himself 
headed the China International Founda- 
tion, a philanthropic organization which 
held the stock of United Tanker Corp. 
(see above), which, in turn, delivered oil 
to Communist China up to the start of 
the Korean war. 

Last week South Dakota’s G.O.P. Sen- 
ator Karl Mundt teed off on Morris’ law 
firm by referring repeatedly to “blood 
profits” and what he called the “crimson 
creed” of American interests which had 
dealt with the Reds. Wisconsin’s Joe Mc- 
Carthy happily announced (without nam- 
ing names) that two members of the Chi- 
na International Foundation’s board had 
been active in Communist-front groups. 
Then the President, who was presumably 
hot-eyed also, called Newbold in to hear 
a few well-chosen words, 

While the Republican Senators were 
working him over, Newbold, with the air 
of a man who was trying to make some- 
body else his Air-Wick, had started work- 
ing over the President. As a guest on the 
television program Meet the Press, he 
coolly implied that Truman was holding 
out on him. He announced that he wanted 
any of 25,000 Government employees— 
to whom he has sent questionnaires—to 
be fired if they refused to tell all about 
their incomes. He added, threateningly, 
that he would quit if the President re- 
fused to act. He tramped on the Presi- 
dent’s toes even harder by sniping at 
Ambassador to Mexico Bill O’Dwyer and 
Truman’s longtime pal and palace jester, 
General Harry Vaughan. 

The Angel Gabriel? He would not, 
Newbold said, have appointed either man 
in the first place. When he was asked, 
“Has Vaughan been fired?” he replied, 
significantly, “Not yet.” He was asked if 
he thought cabinet members who tolerat- 
ed corruption should be fired. He an- 
swered: “What’s so wonderful about a 
cabinet member?” He waxed sarcastic 
when someone wanted to know why Tru- 
man had ordered the cleanup drive. 
“Who,” he intoned, “is to know whether 
the Angel Gabriel appeared to the Presi- 
dent?” 
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NEWBOLD Morris 
From pillows to socks. 


But for all his vigor before the tele- 
vision cameras, Morris left his interview 
with the President with a chastened look. 
Asked what Truman had told him, he re- 
fused to say, crying: “No, no, capital NO. 
I'm a guy who talks too much, I’m well 
known from the Bronx to the Battery as 
the man who talks too much. This time 
I’m not talking.” Twice a New York City 
Council president and twice an unsuccess- 
ful anti-Tammany candidate for mayor, 
he was asked how political infighting in 
Washington compared with that in New 
York. 

“Up in New York it’s sort of like a 
pillow fight,” he sighed. “Down here they 
really sock you.” It looked as though 
worse lay ahead for Newbold. The Repub- 
lican Senators had only been whacking 
him at long range. This week they pro- 
posed to question him in person. 


CRIME 


Scenario by Sennett 

As manager of the civilian Credit Union 
at the Navy’s big Quonset Point Air Sta- 
tion near Providence, R.I., Gerald Lynch 
had reason to feel a little nervous when 
payday came around. Part of his job was 
cashing paychecks for Quonset’s 4,000 ci- 
vilian employees, and a year ago burglars 
had stolen $60,000 from the union’s safe. 
Payday arrived last week, and Manager 
Lynch called in Thomas Smith, a burly 
civilian guard. Together, they picked up 
$100,000 in small bills and change from 
the Navy paymaster and drove back to 
the Credit Union’s door. 

A green 1950 Oldsmobile slammed to a 
stop beside Lynch’s car. Two men with 
Halloween masks over their faces hopped 
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out, jabbed snub-nosed revolvers at them 
and barked: “Give us the money. We're 
not kidding.” Lynch and Smith promptly 
handed over their guns and the money- 
bags. “What are you going to do when a 
man pokes a gun in your ribs,” asked 
Smith later, “be a Tom Mix?” 

The rest of the scenario sounded as if 
it had been written by Mack Sennett. At 
the main gate, three startled marine guards 
jumped for safety as the getaway car shot 
through at 60 m.p.h. They hauled out 
their .45s, but the pieces were empty; 
the clips were in their belts (base regu- 
lations to avoid accidents). The police 
telephoned ahead to set up a roadblock. 
They were seconds too late; the green 
Oldsmobile got away. A few minutes later, 
a patrolman answered a fire alarm on a 
back road five miles from the base. It was 
the Oldsmobile, abandoned and burning. 
But when he tried to report it, his two- 
way radio wouldn’t work; it took him 
precious minutes to call off the chase for 
the Oldsmobile and change it to a dark 
coupe that had been seen speeding away 
from the area where the Oldsmobile was 
found. 

The new description had just gone over 
the air when a Providence cop saw two 
black coupes. He took off after them in a 
7o-mile-an-hour chase in which a second 
police car soon joined. The two coupes 
finally stopped, with the first police car 
behind them. The second police car 
smashed into the first, reducing both to 
junk. The men they were chasing turned 
out to be FBI agents hurrying to Quonset 
to investigate the robbery. 

The holdup men seemed to have made 
a clean getaway in New England’s big- 
gest holdup since the $1,500,000 Brink’s 
robbery in 1950. 






The Rap 


Sentenced last week: James J. Moran, 
onetime first deputy fire commissioner of 
New York, for perpetrating a $500,000-a- 
year shakedown of the big city’s oil-burner 
contractors (Time, Feb. 18). His punish- 
ment: 154 to 25 years. Still a mystery: 
what Moran did with some $300,000 in 
untracked graft money, which he refused 
to discuss. 


The Good Citizen 


Three weeks ago, Armold Schuster, 24, 
was going about his uneventful life as a 
clerk in his father’s gents’ furnishings 
store in Brooklyn. Fame touched him 
when, riding a subway, he spotted Bank 
Robber Willie (“The Actor”) Sutton, the 
nation’s most wanted criminal, on an op- 
posite seat. Schuster’s tip led police to 
capture Willie (Time, March 3). Then, 
when the cops tried to hog the credit, he 
hired a lawyer to establish his claim to a 
rumored reward. 

There was no reward, but just after 9 
one night last week, a gunman met Ar- 
nold Schuster in the shadows of a tree- 
lined street near his home in Brooklyn, 
and pumped four .38-cal. slugs into his 
brain and abdomen. 

Police Commissioner George P. Mon- 
aghan launched an all-out search for the 
killer. An alarm was flashed for the only 
known pal of Willie Sutton who is still at 
large—Frederick J. (“The Angel’) Tenu- 
to, 37, a scarfaced murderer who broke out 
of prison with Sutton in 1947. Police tech- 
nicians began a laboratory analysis of a 
dozen threatening letters Schuster had re- 
ceived. Sample: “You won't have long to 
live. Willie has friends.” A great many 
people immediately leaped to the conclu- 
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BAnpit SPOTTER ARNOLD SCHUSTER DEAD IN BROOKLYN 
Willie Sutton sent his regrets. 
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sion that Good Citizen Schuster had been 
killed by Willie’s friends. 

Although there had been no reward for 
Schuster’s identification of Sutton, sev- 
eral were offered for bringing Schuster’s 
killer to justice. The New York Journal- 
American offered $10,000 to anyone who 
gives its city editor—not the police—in- 
formation which “solely” would lead to 
the arrest and conviction of Schuster’s 
killer. The Brooklyn Eagle and television 
station WPIX, owned by the New York 
Daily News, put up $1,000 each; New 
York City offered $25,000. 

Sutton, awaiting trial for bank robbery 
in a Long Island jail, heard about the 
killing on his cell radio. His initial reac- 
tion was highly egocentric: “I could have 
fallen off the bed. This sinks me.” Then 
he scrambled back to his role as a bandit 
with nice manners. His lawyer announced 
that Willie was writing to Schuster’s fam- 
ily to express “his sincere regrets at this 
senseless, disgraceful murder.” Willie has 
been offered $250,000 for his memoirs and 
will turn this money over, his lawyer said, 
to the “Willie Sutton Helping Hand 
Fund,” to assist ex-convicts and wayward 
juveniles who want to go straight. 


MANNERS & MORALS 
The Wurst Tragedy 


John Bohling, a German-born, 40-year- 
old New York metalworker, was just off 
the Gripsholm from his first visit to Ger- 
many in 23 years. While visiting relatives 
on a farm near Bremen, a childhood love 
had been rekindled in his heart. Now he 
stood uneasily beside his trunk in the cus- 
toms shed on Manhattan’s Pier 97. John 
Bohling’s passion was illicit in America, 
and he knew it. 

Customs Inspector William F. White 
measured the outside of the trunk, then 
the inside. “You got a false bottom in 
there,” White accused. 

The jig was up. “Yes, I have,” Bohling 
confessed. 

White pounced, “What’s in there?” 

In a faraway voice, the shattered 
Bohling replied: “Mettwurst.” 

A dockworker tore the false bottom 
out. White reached into the trunk and 
pulled out 8 Ibs. of fine Mettwurst, a Ger- 
man pork boloney, homemade by Bohling’s 
relatives. White ripped the sausages to 
shreds, looking for dope or diamonds. 
There was only Mettwurst. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture man confiscated it 
all pursuant to Bureau of Animal Industry 
Order No. 373, which forbids the import- 
ing of uncertified meat from countries in- 
fested with foot-and-mouth disease.* 

Saddened John Bohling stood on the 
dock, a lonely figure of a man crushed by 
the pains of modern government. “I love 
Mettwurst,’ he whispered after the van- 
ishing shreds. 


* Canada’s livestock industry currently faces a 
major crisis because of foot-and-mouth disease. 
A German immigrant who had worked on an 
infected farm in Germany apparently carried the 
infection in on his clothes (Time, March ro), 
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LABOR 
The Most Dangerous Man 


In his 65 action-packed years as A.F.L. 
representative in Europe, Irving Brown 
has become one of the Americans that 
Communists know best—and hate most. 
In Belgium Communists call him “the 
grey eminence of the yellow internation- 
al,” in Italy “Scarface, the notorious 
American fascist racketeer,” in Prague 
“the chief union splitter.” Tass has ac- 
cused him of everything from forging 
Cominform documents to shipping Ger- 
man virgins to Africa “to amuse young 
Americans.”* Last week Brown was in 
Washington reporting to A.F.L, leaders on 
how he had earned such Red epithets. 

After World War II, disciplined Com- 
munist cadres, posing as patriots, took 
over much of the European labor move- 
ment. Anti-Communists were trapped, 
without power or money, in the big, Red- 
led unions. The Soviet-dominated World 
Federation of Trade Unions (W.F.T.U.) 
ensnared Britain’s Trades Union Congress 
and the U.S.’s C.1.0., and paralyzed their 
international operations. 

Reinforced Concrete. Scorning the 
W.F.T.U., the A.F.L.’s Free Trade Union 
Committee (formed in 1944) decided to 
help rebuild democratic unions in Europe. 
It handed the Herculean assignment to 
Brown because he was a_ well-educated 
(N.Y.U., Columbia) A.F.L. organizer with 
a rugged constitution and lots of hustle. 
Since November 1945, when he arrived in 
Paris, Brown has learned to speak French, 
German and Italian, traveled over s500,- 
coo miles, visited 26 countries, dealt with 
thousands of labor leaders from Karachi 
to Helsinki. 

“Our job,” says Brown, “was to be the 
reinforcing rods in the concrete. Where- 
ever we could find men who would fight, 
we had to give them the knowledge that 
they were not fighting alone.” The full 
story of Brown’s accomplishments will 
stay off the record for a long time, but it 
is already clear that he and the A.F.L.: 
@ Supplied the moral and financial back- 
ing to the anti-Communist movements 
which broke the French and Italian Red- 
led general strikes of 1947. 

@ Made possible the anti-Communist 
trade-union federations’ Force Ouvriére in 
France and C.I.S.L. in Italy. Says André 
Lafond, a key secretary of F.O.:*“In the 
history of European labor, Brown will be 
more important than all the diplomats 
put together.” 

@ Sponsored the anti-Communist coali- 
tion of free trade unions in Greece. 

@ Helped form the Mediterranean Port 


%* Westbrook Pegler’s line against Brown paral- 
lels the Communists’. Says Pegler: “L’Human- 
ité [the French Communist daily] is right in 
saying that Brown is an agent of the American 
Government. He certainly is . . . [Brown] is 
Strictly an independent, irresponsible conspira- 
tor fomenting more trouble in the internal poli- 
tics of nations already troubled by disunity.” 
Pegler’s Dec. 31, 1951 column approvingly car- 
ried seven paragraphs of quotations from a 
L'Humanité attack on Brown. 
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Committee, which wrested control of 
French, Italian and Greek ports from the 
Communists. 

Man at Work, True stories of Brown 
at work are becoming legends of Euro- 
pean labor. In the darkened Lamand Café, 
in the French mining center of Lens, 
Brown met in 1946 with six miners. Their 
leader, tough, 76-year-old Henri Mailly, 
wore a bullet-holed beret, newly venti- 
lated by a.Communist potshot. Said Mail- 
ly: “The Communists have everything, 
even our old union building. But we are 
willing to fight.” An organization cam- 





aay Walter Bennett 
A.F.L.’s Irvinc Brown 


Free Europeans were not alone. 


paign was laid that nigh{, with a key man 
in each pit. 

Within a year, Mailly & Co. had one- 
third of the miners. Today they have 
half, and a new brick union hall. Says 
Brown: “They needed a few francs for a 
mimeograph machine and a full-time or- 
ganizer. But most of all they needed to 
feel they were not alone.” By December 
1947, there was enough free union mo- 
mentum in France to form Force Ouvriére, 
and old Mailly was on hand when it was 
born. 

Reds on the Run. The fight for the 
Communist-dominated Marseille docks 
was probably the toughest. The Soviets 
had issued orders to keep U.S. arms from 
being unloaded at French ports. They 
planned to use the French Communist ex- 
ample for an all-out world campaign. 

The offensive against the Reds was led 
by a rugged, fiery Corsican, Pierre Ferri- 
Pisani, now 50. He and Brown had met 
in® Marseille, become friends. With 
Brown’s help, Ferri-Pisani found “men 
brave enough,” went to Communist head- 
quarters in Marseille and delivered an 
ultimatum: “If there is any trouble on the 
docks, we will not bother with the men 
you send to cause it. No, within 48 hours 
we will ask you to pay personally.” Red 


bosses ran for police protection. The first 
Communist who tried to fire Ferri-Pisani’s 
men was chucked into the harbor. 

The Communist campaign boomeranged 
completely. U.S. arms were unloaded at 
European ports. Says Ferri-Pisani: 
“Brown was decisive. He was the only one 
to back us before we even had a union.” 

Last December, he was in Helsinki to 
see the Finnish metalworkers vote to quit 
the W.F.T.U., as top Soviet union officials 
looked on. The night before the vote, 
Koushkin, the head of the Soviet Metal- 
workers Union, had a drink with Brown, 
suggested they bury the hatchet. “O.K.,” 
snapped Brown, “You make your revo- 
lution against Vishinsky, and I'll make 
one against Acheson.” Koushkin walked 
away, drink unfinished. 

Brown runs his far-flung operation from 
a seven-room, $100-a-month house in 
Brussels, where he lives with his Berlin- 
born wife Lillie, a Hunter College grad- 
uate, and their nine-year-old son. Brown 
talks to perhaps 75 callers in his 14-hour 
day, including Russian exiles, contacts in- 
side Communist Parties, European poli- 
ticians and American MSA officials. He 
earns $8,750 a year, runs his operation on 
less than $2,000 a month, has carefully 
doled out more than $500.000 of A.F.L. 
money. His staff consists of only two sec- 
retaries and a young assistant. 

Partly thanks to Brown, Europe’s Com- 
munist unions are currently in serious dif- 
ficulties. The new Communist line of a 
“popular front” with the Socialists has 
failed. The French Communist-run C.G.T. 
has lost 2,000,000 members since 1949. 
But the free unions have not taken ad- 
vantage of the Red slump. Force Ounv- 
riére has not picked up the ex-C.G.T. 
members. 

“The tragedy,” Brown adds, “is that 
American labor does not move as a united 
force.” The A.F.L. and C.I.O, are battling 
each other as bitterly in Europe as they 
are in the U.S. 

Victor Reuther, C.I.0O. representative in 
Europe since early 1951, argues that the 
Marshall Plan benefited only the employ- 
ers; Brown insists that without Marshall 
Plan aid, all Europe would be Communist 
today. Reuther hammers on his “pork 
chops are all that count” line; Brown says 
“the idea that poverty breeds Commu- 
nism is a dangerous oversimplification.” 
With his far greater experience, Brown 
finds Reuther “naive.” Reuther retorts 
that “Europeans are tired of little men 
who run around with little black bags.” 

Brown's favorite story concerns a Paris 
cabbie who gave him a long Communist 
harangue, climaxed by the cry: “And the 
most dangerous man in all France is the 
American spy, Irving Brown!” Brown 
grabbed the cabbie by his lapels and 
hissed: “Moi, mon enfant, moi, je suis 
Irving Brown.” The cabbie went dead 
white, as if he had seen the devil, and 
was so weak he could not put out his 
hand for the taxi fare. Last week in Wash- 
ington, Irving Brown was filling his little 
black bag with plans for a lot more anti- 
Communist deviltry. 
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CAMPAIGNERS OF 1952 


This week the 1952 campaign got down 
to cases, as the voters went to the polls in 
snowy New Hampshire to decide the na- 
tion’s first presidential primary. From now 
until Election Day, politicians of all parties 
and all stripes will be out in force from 
coast to coast, making friends, mending 
fences, remembering faces and playing and 
replaying the familiar scenes shown on these 
pages. Most notable departure from cam- 
paign tradition thus far: the resolute po- 
litical silence of Candidate Ike Eisenhower. 
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CANDIDATE KERR finds kissable baby right at home: Grandson Robert III, 16 months. TAFT AD aimed at French-speaking vote. 
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Associated Press 
CANDIDATE EISENHOWER inspires barbershop trio of Bandleader Fred Waring, Senator Saltonstall, New Hampshire’s Governor Adams. 








INTERNATIONAL 





WAR IN KOREA 
Purgatory 


The dilly-dallying in the truce tents con- 
tinued, like drops of water in the old Chi- 
nese torture, It was eight months since 
the U.N. and Communist negotiators had 
sat down to turn the war that is not a war 
into a peace that is not a peace. 

On the U.N. side of the battle line, 
450,000 men—much of the cream of U.S. 
military manpower—burrowed dismally 
into the Korean snow and mud, to wait for 

| they knew not what. On the other side, 
900,000 of the enemy did the same. Occa- 
sionally, on either side, a man died—a bul- 
let in the brain, a mutilating date with a 
a ride to earth in a jet- 


mortar shell, 





era and bubonic plague among their armies. 

Whether it was to be a truce or more 
fighting, even the top men in the U.N. 
command did not seem to know. General 
James A. Van Fleet guessed aloud that 
the Communists would not dare to try an 
offensive this spring. If they did, said he, 
his forces could stop them: “It would be 
a good thing if we could get those people 
out of their foxholes and dugouts, to mow 
them down the way we did last April and 
May.” But actually, the U.N. command 
was not so bold. To break through the 
enemy successfully, they said, they would 
need at least another two divisions, and it 
would cost 25,000 fresh U.N. casualties, 
perhaps more. 

Gone, too, was much of the confident 





David Douglas Duncan—Lire 


Nos. 13 & 14 had earned their place. 


propelled funeral pyre. But the dying set- 
tled nothing. 
| In the truce tents at Panmunjom, noth- 
| ing was settled either. A dismal pall of 
petty complexities had settled over a mis- 
sion that once seemed pressing and sim- 
| ple. Daily, the truce delegates marched 
into their stove-warmed tents for the usual 
round of long, surly wrangles or ridiculous 
little meetings of a few minutes (one last 
| weck lasted only 120 seconds) at which 
neither side would speak. The issues were 
the too familiar ones—the Reds’ insistence 
that Russia is a fit neutral to police the 
truce, the U.S. insistence on “voluntary” 
i repatriation of prisoners, the usual ex- 
changes of insults over mishandling of 
P.W.s. To cloud the air further, Peking 
| and Moscow burst out with ludicrous 
charges that the U.N. forces were busily 
dropping germ-infected insects, cotton 
wads and leaflets behind Communist lines. 
It was a typical Red attempt to explain 
away a reported outbreak of typhus, chol- 
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| GENERAL EISENHOWER & KING PAUL 


talk about knocking out Red China by air 
attacks on her mainland industry and com- 
munications if the war is resumed. 

And so, last week, men of East and 
West continued to suffer in modern civili- 
zation’s clumsy but efficient imitation of 
purgatory. 


NATO 


"Our Commander Now" 

Like eager soldiers at guard mount, 
Turkey and Greece last week stood at stiff 
attention, gleaming with spit & polish and 
full of self-conscious pride, to greet Gen- 
eral Dwight Eisenhower. NATO’s Supreme 
Commander had flown over on a quick 
trip from France especially to welcome 
Nations No, 13 & 14 into the European 
Army. 

They were more than promising re- 
cruits, Each had shown its willingness to 
fight Communist aggression abroad by 
sending troops to Korea. Each had a tough 


and well-trained army at home, The Turks’ 
fighting forces, numbering 400,000, include 
16 infantry divisions, six armored brigades, 
eight destroyers, a dozen submarines and 
a growing air force with fields suitable for 
jets. The Greeks, with 160,000 men under 
arms, boast ten divisions in the field and 
as many more in reserve, a small air force 
equipped with some jets, and a small but 
capable navy. 

The Will To Fight. At Ankara’s Esen- 
boga military airfield, Ike was welcomed 
by a surging crowd of photographers, an 
honor guard of the Turkish army and a 
corps of diplomats who had braved the 
razor winds to shake his hand. “Turkey,” 
he told them, “has proven herself to be a 
democratic country [with] a very impor- 
tant strategic position in the Atlantic 
Treaty.” 

Two days later, after brisk conferences 
with Turkey’s ministers and military men 
and a hasty sightseeing tour, the general 
left Turkey, deeply impressed “at finding 
people with a will to fight if they have to.” 
“We consider him ‘our commander’ now,” 
said one admiring young Turk. 

Unlike the Turks, who number few 
Communists in their midst, the Greeks 
welcomed Ike with infinite security pre- 
cautions. Even the high-ranking officers 
and officials who met him at Athens air- 
field were kept to assigned positions. Com- 
munist leaflets in the city warned: “Out of 
here, you butcher Eisenhower! Greek chil- 
dren will not be your victims!” But friend- 
ly faces far outnumbered the threats. Next 
day, King Paul gave Eisenhower the Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Savior, and his 
deputy, General Gruenther, the Grand 
Cross of the Order of George I.* 

Use Plain Language. From Greece the 
general went to Italy, whose leaders were 
distressed by the reports that Greek and 
Turkish soldiers did not want to serve 
under Italy’s General Maurizio de Castig- 
lione, commander of NATO’s southern 
Europe land forces. Instead, they will 
probably report directly to the Mediter- 
ranean naval commander, U.S. Admiral 
Robert B. Carney. 

“Mick” Carney’s fleet, the warships of 
four nations, was bobbing in Naples har- 
bor after a week of brisk maneuvers dur- 
ing which former allies and enemies had 
worked together in smooth efficiency over 
the western Mediterranean. One incident 
had marred the maneuvers. When a Brit- 
ish commander wanted an Italian com- 
mander to stop sending messages in code, 
he sent word: “Use plain language.” The 
Italian thought his idiom was being criti- 
cized, and froze into sulky silence. Carney 
ruled that henceforth the proper NATO 
instruction should be “Do not encode.” 

In the same diplomatic way, Ike was ex- 
pected to soothe Italy’s pique over the 
loss of Greek and Turkish commands by 
giving an Italian some other high post. 





* Eisenhower got no ribbons from the Tur! 


Reason: Turkey does not decorate fighting men 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





GREAT BRITAIN 
Court Gazette 


From Buckingham Palace came two 
royal decisions: 
@ Queen Elizabeth II, who was born on 
April 21, 1926, will celebrate her “official” 
birthday on June 5, so that her loyal sub- 
jects will be more apt to have a sunny day 
to witness her birthday pageant in White- 
hall’s Horse Guards parade. Her father, 
December-born, also officially celebrated 
June 5. 
@ The Queen’s husband, Prince Philip, 
Duke of Edinburgh, will henceforth rank 
as “first gentleman of the Realm” whenever 
he is out with his wife. When Elizabeth 
is not present, Philip, as the most recently 
created royal duke, will take third place 
after George VI’s brothers: Prince Henry, 
Duke of Gloucester, and Prince Edward, 
Duke of Windsor. 


Mutiny 


Winston Churchill stood like a portly 
Puck before the House of Commons one 
day last week, to report on the state of 
Britain’s muscle-straining $13.1 billion de- 
fense program. In other circumstances, 
what he had to say might have embar- 
rassed a Prime Minister; things are still 
not going well: “. .. The rearmament 
program is much more likely to be carried 
out in four years than in three.” But 
Churchill was in good spirits: he knew 
that his opposition came not from those 
who thought he was doing too little, but 
from those who thought the government 
was doing too much. 

And he had only to look across the way 
to see how discomfiting the whole subject 
was to Her Majesty’s Loyal Opposition. 
There, down front, sat Clement Attlee’s 
ex-ministers, anxious to criticize but han- 
dicapped by the fact that the defense pro- 
gram was, after all, the one they began 
while in office. On the back benches sat 
the left-wing rebels led by Aneurin Bevan, 
spoiling for trouble. 

Rebellious Tail. With easy cunning, the 
Prime Minister sought 10 vy iden Labor’s 
split. He paid elaborate tribute to such 
programs as “the Socialis; compulsory mil- 
itary service.” The opposition’s attempt to 
censure him while approving his program, 
he conceded charitably, was no worse than 
the harassing tactics the Tories had used 
when the Laborites were in power. How- 
ever, he added, with a elance that traveled 
from Labor’s front tc back benches, “they 
always knew they had us with them if it 
ever came to a vote against their own tail.” 

For six hours the House echoed with 
the polite rancor of a strange debate— 
strange because the quarrel was all on one 
side of the House. Attlee pointedly ordered 
all Labor M.P.s to support rearmament. 
Churchill just sat back, smiling in antici- 
pation of the pleasure to come at voting 
time. 

When it came, the Labor Party’s pent- 
up quarrel broke into open mutiny. In the 
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Leonardo da Vicky—London News Chronicle 
“THE SMILE” 
Grounds for a divorce. 





vote on Labor’s own pallid motion (com- 
bining censure of Churchill with approval 
of rearmament), Nye Bevan and 39 of his 
followers stayed stolidly in their seats. 
Next came the vote on the government’s 
motion approving the Churchill program. 
Attlee and the bulk of Labor stayed in 
their seats, abstaining but not voting 
against. But 40 Bevanites and another 15 
Laborites, most of them pacifists, filed into 
the lobby in open defiance of party orders, 
to record Noes (“Nyes,” one wit called 
them) against rearmament. They were the 
only Noes, and Churchill won, 313 to 55. 
The front bench of Labor gasped in sur- 
prise at the size of Bevan’s rebellion. 





United Press 
Lasor’s Jim GRIFFITHS 


Candidate for a compromise. 


Attlee, mild in appearance but a ruthless 
taskmaster in matters of party regularity, 
jerkily jumped to his feet, left the House 
without a word, and took the trainto his 
Buckinghamshire home, But next day he 
ordered an emergency meeting of all 294 
Labor M.P.s for this week, to consider the 
defiance of his leadership. In rebuttal, 
brash Nye Bevan demanded and got an 
emergency session of Labor’s executive 
committee, to be held later in the week. 
Bevanites are outnumbered on the com- 
mittee, 23 to 4, but Bevan seemed un- 
concerned. 

Long Shot. London buzzed with talk 
that Bevan and his key lieutenants would 
be expelled from the party. Nye Bevan 
did not still the talk when, four days after 
the Commons mutiny, he vowed before a 
Socialist meeting that he would not prom- 
ise to get in line in the future. The Bevan- 
ites would try to persuade the rest of La- 
bor to join them in fighting Toryism, said 
Bevan. “But if we cannot go on together, 
we shall go on alone.” Presumably neither 
Nye Bevan nor Clement Attlee wanted a 
divorce, for such a split might mean a 
Tory government for a long time to come. 
But pride and strong wills were at issue. 
Even if there was a compromise, the in- 
traparty cold war was sure to rage on. 

Looking into the longer future, Laborites 
saw the possibility that some day party 
leadership might be handed over to a com- 
promise leader, as Attlee himself came to 
power in 1935 when Arthur Greenwood 
and Herbert Morrison were deadlocked in 
the fight for control, 

Bevanites are already talking, in a casu- 
al way, about such a man. He is James 
Griffiths, a 61-year-old Welshman who 
came, like Nve Bevan, out of the coal 
mines. They hint that should Attlee drop 
out at some future date, Bevan himself 
might not grab for control. Privately, the 
Bevan followers say that silver-maned Jim 
Griffiths would be a fine bridge between 
the moderate, old-line Socialists and the 
left-wingers. An old-style trade unionist 
himself, he came from the revivalist meet- 
ings and coal dust of South Wales, eked 
out an education in London’s Labor Col- 
lege while his wife worked as a waitress, 
rose slowly but surely through the chairs 
of the mine workers’ union. 

A rebel who speaks with the roaring fer- 
vor of a Biblical prophet, Griffiths never- 
theless is a master compromiser. When 
persuasion will not work, his sense of hu- 
mor often does the trick. Once, while tour- 
ing the U.S., he was told by an American: 
“Frankly, I don’t like the English.” Re- 
plied Jim: “That’s all right. I have a lot 
of trouble with them myself.” In Labor's 
reign, he handled the tough Ministry of 
National Insurance, later was Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. Respected by both 
Attlee and Bevan, Griffiths last week was 
giving no indication that he had even 
heard the talk about him. In the confidence 
votes on rearmament, he voted stoutly 
with Attlee. 
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FRANCE 
Gibe of the Week 


From the Danish newspaper Znforma- 
tion: “The general feeling prevailing in 
Tunis is that France is not yet ripe for 
self-government.” 


Revolt Against the General 


General Charles de Gaulle’s remarkably 
tight hold on his own Rally of the French 
People was broken for the first time last 
week, For five years his deputies—now 
118, the largest group in the French As- 
sembly—had kept in line behind their 
stern leader. By staying out of coalition 
governments, which fell one after another, 
De Gaulle hoped to show that the consti- 
tution of the French parliament was un- 
workable and must be reformed. Judging 
by the despair Frenchmen felt at the col- 
lapse of their 13th postwar government, 
De Gaulle had almost made his case. 

Then it happened. As his party caucus 
met to discuss France’s latest attempt to 
form a government, there were rumblings 
of revolt in the Gaullist ranks. His follow- 
ers thirsted for the plums of office. At the 
height of the caucus debate, the general 
turned on his loyal lieutenant, Edmond 
Barrachin: “Without me, sir, you would 
not be a Deputy.” Snapped Barrachin: 
“Without you, mon Général, I would be 
a Minister.” When the showdown came, 
Barrachin toed the party line, but 27 oth- 
er Gaullists bolted. They were still right- 
wingers, but they felt that the time had 
come to play more than a negative role. 
Their votes in the Assembly put into 
the premiership an all-but-unknown min- 
ister named Antoine Pinay, a conserva- 
tive but not a Gaullist. 

Businessman's Flyer. Antoine Pinay, 
60, was on a Paris-bound train when the 
stationmaster at Dijon handed him Pres- 
ident Auriol’s telegram inviting him to try 
his hand at forming a cabinet. Pinay, an 
Independent Republican, had never con- 
sidered himself a likely Premier. With his 
neat crinkly hair, his long thin face, 
glasses, and his trim little mustache, he 
looked just what he was: a small-town 
French businessman. 

Mounting the Assembly rostrum with- 
out applause last week, he took a busi- 
néssman’s view of France’s finances: 1) on 
falling foreign exchange: “There can be no 
dishonoring of [France’s] signature. She 
will pay in gold”; 2) on the empty Treas- 
ury: “A new loan will have to be nego- 
tiated”; 3) on the budget: “We must set- 
tle a deficit of 400 billion francs.” Said 
he: “The, remedies are neither of the right 
nor of the left. They bear no parliamen- 
tary labels. They are technical measures 
to,be taken in a climate of political truce.” 
Cautiously he skirted the tax issue which 
had tripped his predecessor, Edgar Faure. 

A World War I veteran (with the 
Médaille Militaire and Croix de Guerre), 
Antoine Pinay was one of the 569 French 
parliamentarians who voted state powers 
to Marshal Pétain at Vichy in 1940. But 
Pinay managed to avoid collaborationist 
charges by his excellent record as wartime 
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ANTOINE PINAY 


He even surprised himself. 


mayor of Saint-Chamond in the Loire. He 
operates a tannery in the Rhone town 
of Saint-Symphorien-sur-Coise. It was the 
conservative look of Premier Pinay which 
attracted the Gaullist right wing. 

Fledgling Right Wing. With their help, 
he was able to do without the Socialists, 
who have sabotaged so many of France’s 
weak governments of the center. His cab- 
inet looked the same as most of those be- 
fore it, with Robert Schuman still anchor 
man as Foreign Minister. His program, 
too, was sketchy; perhaps he would fall as 
soon as he tried to fill it out. But still, un- 
known Antoine Pinay had already proved 
that the Socialists could be left out, that 
Gaullists can be split, and that, for the 
first time since World War II, a homo- 
geneous right-wing government might be 
possible. For French politics these days, 
all that was something. 


The French Join In 


With the help of American dollars, the 
French have brought forth a first-class jet 
fighter plane. Last week a few of the wraps 
were taken off the Mystére MD-452, a 
swept-wing job more or less in the same 
league as the U.S.’s F-86 Sabre jets and 
Russia’s MIG-1s5s. The Mystére was de- 
veloped by French engineers using $5,000,- 
ooo worth of U.S. machine tools, furnished 
by the Mutual Security Agency. 

The U.S. Air Force’s Brigadier General 
Albert Boyd of the Wright Air Develop- 
ment Center, Dayton, Ohio, and Major 
“Chuck” Yeager took turns flying the Mys- 
tére over Marignane, France, checking its 
airspeed system by flying it alongside F-86 
Sabres. “An excellent interceptor,” they 
concluded, and recommended that the 
French put it into production. The Mys- 
tére will begin coming off assembly lines 
next month at Bordeaux’s Dassault Air- 
craft plant. Target: a plane a day by the 
end of the year. 





RUSSIA 
Half for War 


The Supreme Soviet, Russia’s parlia- 
ment, met fleetingly in the Kremlin last 
week to Sign Here at the bottom of the 
1952 budget. For the first year since the 
war, Stalin was not present, but the other 
eleven Politburocrats dressed up the oc- 
casion by sitting up front, enduring duti- 
fully one of the lesser hardships of dic- 
tatorship: boring, predictable speeches. 

The Supreme Soviet met to approve a 
new 477 billion ruble budget, 6% higher 
than last year, and to be told that taxes 
will be 10% higher. Some 114 billion ru- 
bles (or $28 billion at the meaningless of- 
ficial exchange rates) are listed for defense 
—20% more than last year. 

On the record Russia is putting a quar- 
ter of its income into war. Actually it is 
putting more than half, when budget cate- 
gories are decoded. “Education” includes 
military training. “Support of the govern- 
ment” includes atomic development and 
the huge secret-police setup. 


ITALY 





Form Letter 

Sleek and slinky Countess Pia Bellen- 
tani was an amateur poetess and a woman 
of passion. She had long regarded her re- 
lations with the middle-aged count, her 
husband, as a “purely formal duty.” Her 
friend Carlo Sacchi the silk merchant was 
an amateur poet as well and only slightly 
less passionate. In Italy’s caviar and cham- 
pagne set during the early *40s, the two 
made a neatly rhymed couplet, and even 
Signora Sacchi nodded at their idyl on the 
theory that it was only a “passing passion.” 

From Countess Pia’s point of view, how- 
ever, it passed too fast. By 1948, her po- 
etry had taken on a brooding tone, and 
Carlo’s had become downright morbid: “I 
see death moving about in the room.” 
One night in September of that year, 
Pia and her husband, the Sacchis and Sac- 
chi’s newest girl friend were all dining to- 
gether in sophisticated splendor at the 
sumptuous Villa d’Este. “An ill wind is 
blowing for me tonight,” murmured Sacchi 
darkly. Eying Sacchi’s new girl, Pia asked 
a friend: “What am I to do?” 

The question was purely rhetorical. Pia 
knew just what to do. She went to the 
desk where her husband had checked his 
pistol. Then she faced Sacchi, took aim 
and fired. “It sounded just like the pop- 
ping of another cork,” remembers one of 
the bystanders. A moment later, Pia aimed 
the gun at her own temple and pulled the 
trigger once again. But the gun misfired. 
“It won’t shoot,” screamed Pia, 

Last week, after a three-year sojourn in 
a Naples asylum, Pia stood trial for mur- 
der in Como. She readily confessed the 
killing in a 104-page deposition burning 
with passion. But, she said, “I didn’t want 
to kill him, only to intimidate him.” Why? 
Because the brute Sacchi had not only 
broken off their affair; he had done it via 
a form letter—sent at the same time to 
five other mistresses. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH 


Africa Emerges 

“This is my dream—all British,” Em- 
pire Builder Cecil Rhodes once said, plac- 
ing the palm of his hand across the map of 
Africa. Rhodes spoke 75 years ago, and in 
the following half-century his countrymen 
came close to fulfilling his dream. In West 
Africa’s jungles, they founded two great 
river colonies: the Gold Coast, which is 
bigger than Minnesota, and Nigeria, which 
dwarfs Texas and Oklahoma combined, 
and is Britain's most populous (25 million) 
African possession. Following Explorer 
David Livingstone in his search for the 
source of the Nile, they filtered into East 
Africa, crossed the Mountains of the Moon, 
established Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Protectorate. Farther south, other Britons 
followed Rhodes, carved out Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia in his name, and 
planted the Union Jack in a dozen native 
kingdoms, ¢.g., Bechuanaland, Basutoland, 
Nyasaland. 

To round out its empire, Britain got 
Texas-sized Tanganyika as a League of 
Nations mandate from Germany, took over 
British Somaliland to the north, the Cam- 
eroons in the West, the tiny island of 
Zanzibar off the East African coast. When 
it was all over, Britain’s African Empire 
stretched from Cape to Cairo, spanning a 
rich, fertile area as large as the U.S, 

A Place in the Sun. Now both Cape and 
Cairo are out of British control. The Union 
of South Africa severed all but the most 
tenuous connection with Britain; today 
its fierce “Boer” Nationalists, led by Prime 
Minister Daniel Malan, cast envious eyes 
at the unplowed ranges and abundant 
black labor in the colonies north of the 
Limpopo River.* In booming West Africa, 
which produces 45% of the world’s cocoa, 
8% ‘of its tin, the black man has emerged 
from the jungle and demands his place 
in the sun, 

Last week, to safeguard its hold on the 
remaining British Africa, Britain’s Colo- 
nial Office took two big conciliatory steps. 
Most ambitious was a plan to amalgamate 
the self-governing colony of Southern 
Rhodesia with the adjoining protecto- 
rates of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land (see map). Together, the three ter- 
ritories would form a 475,000 sq. mi. 
Central African Federation, which might 
one day become Britain's eighth dominion, 

In the House of Commons last week, 
Tory Colonial Secretary Oliver Lyttelton 
announced: “There are massive economic 
reasons for federation . . . A single port 
serves all three. There is a need for Nyasa- 
land labor in Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia. . . Coal from Wankie in South- 
ern Rhodesia is required for the copper 
mines of Northern Rhodesia.” 

Even more important in British eyes is 


* The “great, grey-green, greasy (as Kipling 
called it) Limpopo River, all set about with 
fever-trees,” is sometimes called Africa’s Mason- 
Dixon Line. Reason: it divides “Jim Crow” 
South Africa from the self-governing colony of 
Southern Rhodesia, where “white-black partner- 
ship” is at least theoretically the rule. 
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the need to build a strong bulwark of Brit- 
ish power and civilization in Central Af- 
rica. Afrikaners are flocking into the Rho- 
desias at the rate of 2,000 a month; many 
of them are anti-British and determined 
to bring the Rhodesias into the Union of 
South Africa. Warned Laborite Jim Grif- 
fiths, Lyttelton’s predecessor as Colonial 
Secretary (see above): “Unless there is 
created and sustained in these three ter- 
ritories a stronger political association 
looking to [Britain] for its inspiration 
. . . other principles and other traditions 
might prevail . . . which come from the 
Union of South Africa. I think the House 
and the country ought to know that the 
policy of Apartheid [racial segregation] 
is casting a sinister shadow over Africa.” 

Central Africa's 169,000 whites in the 
three territories strongly support federa- 
tion. Said chunky Roy Welensky, unof- 
ficial Prime Minister of Northern Rho- 
desia: “If three people are going down 
a dark road, they'd better stick together.” 
But 6,000,000 Africans, insofar as their 
sentiments can be judged at all, seem as 
strongly opposed. With federation they 
fear that Southern Rhodesia’s South-Af- 
rican-style “color bar” would be extended 
to the other territories. They are unwilling 
to lose the protection of the British Colo- 
nial Office, which traditionally shields the 
African from racial persecution. 
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Against strong Labor opposition (Labor 
supports federation but wants stronger 
safeguards for the Africans), Lyttelton 
invited the three colonial governments 
and representatives of the Africans to 
meet him in London next month. Agenda: 
federation now. 

From the White Queen. Britain's sec- 
ond step is a clear recognition that West 
Africa nationalism is here to stay. To the 
Gold Coast’s cheering, native parliament 
went word that the White Queen across the 
seas had appointed history's first African 
Prime Minister: Dr. Kwame Nkrumah 
(pronounced nah-croom-ah). A year ago, 
when Britain gave the Gold Coast its first 
constitution, trouble-making Socialist 
Lawyer Nkrumah, a dedicated anti-colo- 
nialist, became “Leader of Government 
Business,” with responsibilities for health, 
education and commerce. Old colonial 
hands forecast bloody revolution, but 
Nkrumah, in office, cooperated with Brit- 
ain to make the constitution work. 

Husky and handsome, he was born in a 
primitive jungle hamlet, raised in the bush. 
He won scholarships to Achimota College, 
the Gold Coast’s “Eton.” was sent to Lin- 
coln University in Pennsylvania to study 
religion and anthropology. Back in the Gold 
Coast in 1950, Nkrumah quickly gained 
power in the anti-colonial Convention 
People’s Party, became the most power- 
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SocraList NKRUMAH 


The White Queen consented. 


ful African in the colony when his party 
swept 31 out of the 38 elective seats in 
last year’s election. 

Nkrumah’s appointment as Prime Min- 
ister is far from a proclamation of the Gold 
Coast independence. The Colonial Office 
in London still controls finance, defense 
and justice. But, like the famous piano 
keyboard crest displayed outside the Gold 
Coast's Achimota School, his appointment 
is designed to show that black & white can 
work in harmony. 


GERMANY 
A Test of Strength 


While U.S. voters this week looked to 
the northeast (New Hampshire) for the 
national political portent, the signs in 
Germany last week were in the southwest. 
Germany’s Socialists, led by vituperative 
Kurt Schumacher, have long insisted that 
the bulk of Germany’s people are dead 
set against Chancellor Konrad Adenauer'’s 
plans to tie Germany into the Western 
European defense. A local election for 
assembly members in the southwestern 
state newly formed from the merger of 
Wiirttemberg-Baden, Baden and Wiirt- 
temberg-Hohenzollern gave them, they 
thought, an ideal chance to prove their 
case. 

Schumacher dragged himself from a 
sickbed to harangue the southwest voters 
by radio. Adenauer’s Housing Minister 
Eberhard Wildermuth died of a heart at- 
tack in Tiibingen after strenuously plead- 
ing the government's cause. From ancient 
Heidelberg to the Black Forest and all 
through the area known principally for its 
vacation resorts, its cuckoo clocks and its 
conservative politics, other leading min- 
isters and oppositionists campaigned tire- 
lessly. 

The result: a bitter disappointment to 
Schumacher’s Socialists. Of 2.73 million 
South German voters who trooped to 
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the polls, 549% voted for candidates from 
the two coalition parties who support 
Adenauer, only 28% voted Socialist, a 
seemingly clear victory for Adenauer— 
and the West. 

Said Adenauer: “I am facing the 1953 
national elections without any anxiety.” 


Politically Frigid 

Fritz Jahnke, a Potsdam Communist, 
had a divorce case against his wife: she 
was not a Communist. His wife had a 
counter complaint against her husband: 
he was carrying on shamelessly with a 
woman in his office. Last week the Com- 
munist court decided in favor of the hus- 
band. As for the other woman in the case, 
said the court, that was easily explained: 
“Because of the already existing differ- 
ences in the ideological level of the parties, 
the plaintiff entered into illicit relations 
with his colleague in order to further his 
spiritual development.” The judge warned 
Frau Jahnke: “Marriage does not consist 
only in the physical relationship bound in 
a man’s sitting in soft slippers before the 
fireplace but [also in] political readiness.” 


LUXEMBOURG 
Problem Child 


The tiny Grand Duchy of Luxembourg 
(pop. 300,000) reported contentedly last 
week on the scope of its unemployment 
problem. The registered jobless: 21 men 
and one woman. 


HUNGARY 
Happy Birthday, Dear Matyas 


Hungary’s bullet-headed Boss Matyas 
Rakosi became his nation’s first citizen 
after a long and diligent apprenticeship in 
murder, conspiracy, intimidation and oth- 
er arts of Communist politics. Most of his 
adult life has been spent either in Hun- 
gary’s jails or in Moscow's schools for 
sabotage. On Moscow's orders, he framed 
Cardinal Mindszenty, executed his col- 
league Laszlo Rajk, helped the Russians 
to kidnap Majority Leader Bela Kovacs, 
and forced Premier Ferenc Nagy into exile. 

Last week Matyas Rakosi turned 60. 
Hungarians celebrated his birthday with 
appropriate gestures: 

@A marble plaque was unveiled in a 
Czeged secondary school: “Comrade Ra- 
kosi studied here. He always got excellent 
marks in mathematics. At school meetings 
he played an important role. Old, experi- 
enced teachers learned from the 18-year- 
old boy.” 

@ The national railways announced that 
“in honor of Rakosi’s birthday, all work- 
ers’ trains—with one exception—ran on 
schedule.” 

@ In Miscolc, Tractor Driver Rozsi Szabo 
enrolled for a course in political orienta- 
tion. She felt, said Rozsi, that she ‘“‘abso- 
lutely had to make a worthy labor offer 
for Rakosi’s birthday.” 

@ At Budapest’s Rokus Hospital, Staff 
Neurologist Endre Kubanyis whinped out 
a two-volume treatise on trigeminal neu- 
ralgia, in honor of the leader’s birthday. 
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@ Laborers at a Budapest crane factory 
attended the factory’s political school in 
twice their usual number, informed one 
another and the press that “the most beau- 
tiful experience of their lives had been 
their first meeting with Comrade Rakosi 
in the winter of 1945.” 

@ At the Youth Shoe Factory, workers 
promised to improve the quality of their 
shoes, hitherto declared only 80% satis- 
factory. 

@ In Sztalinvaros, a youth brigade “ac- 
complished their work norms even in a 
snow storm.” 

@ In Budapest’s Nepszava, an editorial 
writer summed it all up: “Wisdom... 
Greatness . . . Love of Life. . . Love of 
Humanity What is perseverance? 
What is courage? Those questions ‘are an- 
swered in the example of Comrade Rako- 
si’s life.” 

At a Budapest general school, the great 
Comrade himself dropped in to shed the 
radiance of his example on the pupils. One 
little girl complained that she did not like 
gymnastics. Ah, said Rakosi, there was a 
time when he, too, had thought athletics 
unimportant, but he had learned better. 
Why, once, in the press of political busi- 
ness, he remembered. he had had to swim 
right across the Danube. 


AUSTRALIA 
Help to the Middle East 


In the crucial days of early 1942, Aus- 
tralia compelled Winston Churchill to send 
home its ground units from the Middle 
East to protect its own shores from the 
Japanese. Last week. for the first time 
since then, Australia moved back into the 
Middle East. It announced that it would 
send an R.A.A.F. jet fighter wing to help 
the British, and provide support for a new 
international Middle East Command. 

The move would leave Australia without 





Communist Rakost 


The Red Chief condescended. 
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first-line air defense at home: two of its 
squadrons are now in Malaya, two others 
n Korea. But Australia has moved forward 
since its World War II days, when de- 
fense forces were split into two groups— 
volunteers who fought abroad, conscripts 
for home defense. Now all of Australia’s 
defense forces must serve wherever the 
government sends them—and the govern- 
ment’s policy is to meet threats before 
they directly menace Australia’s shores, 


JAPAN 


Admirals Forgiven 

It was Captain (later Rear Admiral) 
Hideo Hiraide who broke the news to the 
Japanese people on Dec. 7, 1941: “In 
tne early morning. units of the imperial 
navy launched an attack on Pearl Harbor 
. . « Two battleships sunk, four severely 
damaged .. .” Last week Admiral Hiraide 
and 451 others, put on a war-criminal 
purge list in 1946 by General Douglas 
MacArthur, were de-purged by the Japa- 
nese government. Admiral Hiraide died 
in 1948, but his de-purging is more than 
a posthumous attempt to blot out the 
stain on the family escutcheon. Under 
the original stiff occupation rules, purged 
men and their direct descendants down to 
the third generation barred 
from taking any part in politics. Still on 
the purge list: 11,800 Japanese, including 
5,000 dead. 

Another Japanese admiral turned up in 
the news last week, and offered more spec- 
tacular proof of changing times. Kichisa- 
buro Nomura, Japan's special “peace en- 
voy” in Washington on Pearl Harbor Day, 
showed up at the U.S. naval base at Yoko- 
suka to attend a ceremony aboard the 
battleship Wisconsin. He came to see his 
old friend, Vice Admiral Robert P. Bris- 
coe, take over command of the U.S. Sev- 
enth Fleet from Vice Admiral Harold M. 
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Martin, Said Nomura, who is still on the 
purge list: “I have always admired the 
American Navy. It was wonderful talking 
to old friends about old times.” He and 
friends had a chance to talk about new 
times too. With Japan’s peace treaty soon 
to come into effect, Western military men 
have been studying Nomura’s blueprint 
for a rearmed Japan: an army of 225,000; 
an air force of 1,800 planes; a 387,000- 
ton navy, including four baby flattops. 

Japan’s bestselling phonograph record 
in 1951, Tokyo reported last week, was 
the Warship March of the old imperial 
navy—recorded with the brasses muffled 
and the drums repleced by tambourines 
and castanets. 






CHINA 
Merchants & the New Order 


Sound trucks twisted through business 
and mercantile districts in Communist 
China’s biggest cities last week, stopped 
before shops and blared: “Hey, proprie- 
tor! Evidence of all your misdeeds is now 
in our hands. Confess!” Huge banners 
flapped over city streets: “Sternly punish 
corruption culprits.” Panicky merchants, 
traders, bankers, businessmen cowered be- 
fore Red inquisitors,. fidgeted in police 
stations or waited for the police to come. 
Throughout of the country, com- 
merce limped toward a standstill. 

The uneasy and unreal era of truce be- 
tween China’s merchants and its Commu- 
nist government was at an end. 

One More Enemy. The attack began 
quietly enough as a campaign against 
waste in the lower levels of Communist 
bureaucracy. But gradually it burgeoned 
into “The Five Anti Campaign”—against 
bribery, tax evasion, cheating in contracts, 
property and “theft of 
The fire of the 
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state economic secrets.” 











LEW HAHN, President Emeritus, 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
knows the value of leisure time relaxa- 
tion. Like so many other leading business 
men, he is an ardent Leica fan, 


It’s easier to loosen up from business strain 
with a satisfying snd absorbing hobby 
such as Leica picture making. Your pre- 
cision-perfect Leica camera is easy to use 
from the beginning... easy to enjoy at 
will... easy to keep on growing with. It 
is light, compact, convenient to take any- 
where... yet capable of unsurpassed re- 
sults in any kind of photography. See it 
at your Leica Dealer's and start enjoying 
all the pleasure, pride and relaxation 
inherent in the finest camera made. 
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Sun: goes to business, too! 


From the Leica camera to famous micro- 
scopes used in atom research, Leitz manu- 
factures a full range of high-precision 
optical products for countless industrial 
and scientific applications. For informa- 
tion write Dept. TE. 


*a trademark of 
E. LEITZ, Inc., 304 Hudson Street 
Now York 13, N. Y. 
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= party was shifted from Red bureaucrats 

} to private businessmen. 

i “We have discovered that our party has 
been corroded by bourgeois ideology and 
influence,’ cried Chinese Politburocrat 
Kao Kang. “One more enemy remains,” 
declared Yey Chien-ying, big party boss 
in South China, “and that is bourgeois 
class thought.” In every city, the Reds 
turned with a vengeance on the business 
community. Almost any normal act fell 
under the Five Anti Campaign definition 
of crimes—buying lunch for a government 
official, an increase in prices, normal at- 
tempts to get government contracts, the 
gift of a Parker 51 to a government agent. 

The Red capital of Peking took the 
lead. Mayor Peng Chen held a public trial 
of half a dozen “corruption culprits” from 
the business community and had them 
executed, Shop assistants were encouraged 
to spy on their employers; special post- 
office boxes were opened to receive writ- 
ten accusations. In the campaign’s early 
stages, Mayor Peng announced that some 
32,000 Peking trading houses were guilty 
of at least one of the Five Antis, and that 
80% of the government's dishonest civil 
servants had been tempted by “depraved 
| merchants.” 
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“And Mildred, make him protect that travel money 
with American Express Travelers Cheques.” 
Start every trip right — protect your travel cash with American Express 
Travelers Cheques. They're 100% safe — if they're lost or stolen you get a 
quick refund. And they're as spendable as cash everywhere! American 


Express lravelers Cheques are the best-known, most widely accepted 





cheques in the world. 
Insist on American Express Travelers Cheques at Banks, Western Union 
and Railway Express ollices. Only 75¢ per $100. ; : 

; : 200,000 Letters. In Shanghai, which 


100% SAFE—EASIEST TO CASH always does things on a big scale, the 


AMERICAN EXPRESS Communists divided the city into 20 dis- 


tricts, subdivided them into street and 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES trading units and hit business places with 
EXPRESS YOUR PREFERENCE FOR THE BEST! waves of special police, revenue agents 
and information spies, Soon they had 200,- 
ooo letters of accusations. By last week, 
almost every Shanghai businessman was 
in trouble with the authorities; about 
¥, J, , i 30,000 merchants had been investigated, 
. a ‘ fined or imprisoned. Fifteen Communist 
q iid AYP |) officials were dismissed; Li Yu, secretary 
general of the Shanghai party and once 
There Is 
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governor of Shantung province, was kicked 
out and ordered to undergo “profound 
/ " self-reflection.” 


C he . 
ae After the first few exemplary execu- 
AMBASSADOR tions, the Communists apparently were 
: > | satisfied to wring public “confessions” out 
Hotels ~€ ae | of the accused, and punish them with 
e | huge fines—enough in many cases to drive 
them out of business. In their propaganda 
broadcasts, the Chinese Reds insisted that 
they were not eliminating private capital, 
just placing it “under control.” Daily, 
scared shopkeepers, traders and bankers 
crowded into confession meetings. “I have 
had a proletarian ideology,’ confessed one 
Shanghai banker last week. “But I still 
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You should expect the best value 
from G-E fluorescent lamps 


WATER TOO PURE TO DRINK HELPS GIVE YOU MORE LIGHT. It’s the water on the right you 
wouldn’t want to drink. It’s so pure it’s tasteless. You’d prefer the water on the left. Ordinary tap water, it’s 
safe enough for drinking. But not for G-E fluorescent lamps. A chemical reagent shows mineral impurities. If 
they got into the phosphor coating, they would cut light output. On the glass tube, they would create a 
streaked look. So General Electric uses the specially demineralized water shown at right in making our 
phosphors and to wash our lamp tubes. It’s twice as free of minerals as distilled water. A small precaution— 
perhaps. But it helps give you more light and better looking lamps. You should expect the best value from 


-E fluorescent lamps. This is another example of how far we go to make sure you can. 
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CUBA 


Revolution at Dawn 
Batista is back. The tough, smiling ex- 
sergeant, who bossed Cuba through eleven 


years of “disciplined democracy,” this 
week toppled President Carlos Prio’s con- 
stitutional regime from power in an al- 
most bloodless army revolution. 

Strong Man Fulgencio Batista, at 51 an 
old campaigner who had overturned half 
a dozen other presidents in his time, pulled 
the lanyard at 2:43 a.m. Monday, Aided 
by younger elements in the army, navy 
and police force, he achieved complete 
surprise. With a group of captains and 
lieutenants he seized control of Camp Co- 
lumbia, the key army base outside Ha- 
vana from which he first rode to power 19 
years ago. Addressing the troops, he told 
them he was taking over because the 
country had lost confidence in the current 
“ward-heeler government.” Batista, who 
had been a long-shot presidential candi- 
date in the elections scheduled for June, 
also said: “I had news that President Prio, 
faced with the defeat of his candidate, was 
planning a fake revolution for April 15.” 

Sheets in the Windows. Wearing a pis- 
tol with his sport jacket and slacks, the 
Strong Man took command over a 77- 
minute revolution. All around the island, 
members of the plot grabbed control of 
garrisons, naval bases, radio stations and 
communication centers. At the palace, 
Prio had time to issue a communiqué call- 
ing on “all Cubans to resist jointly with 
the President.” At one point a car raced, 
guns firing, toward the palace gate; two 
guards were killed and seven wounded in 
an exchange of shots. Shortly afterwards, 
the gate opened and a limousine bore Prio 
away. On the dot of 9, armored cars fol- 
lowed by truckloads of infantrymen con- 
verged on the palace. White sheets flut- 
tered from upstairs windows. For all prac- 
tical purposes, the revolt was over. 

Plumper and a little greyer, but flashing 
his oldtime smile, Batista met the press 
at Camp Columbia, handed out the names 
of his civilian cabinet, announced that the 
June 1 elections were off and explained 
that constitutional guarantees would have 
to be suspended for a while. “My only in- 
tention is to maintain law & order,” he 
said. “I am a friend of the people, not of 
gangsters.” 

Tanks in the Streets. Thus ended the 
“unfettered” democracy that Batista him- 
self had ushered in eight years ago by 
holding elections so free & fair that the 
opposition candidate unexpectedly won. 
Though Batista announced that “free and 
honest elections will be held as soon as 
possible,” it was at least questionable 
whether he would make the same mistake 
twice. He made little or no effort to round 
up and jail Prio’s political pals. In noisy, 
politically turbulent Havana, all was calm 
and quiet as the Strong Man’s tanks once 
again brought “disciplined democracy” to 
the streets. 
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VENEZUELA 
Escape Story 


By day attractive Evelyn Trujillo, 28, 
was a stenographer in the Caracas offices 
of the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. After hours 
she had a more interesting job as an un- 
derground courier for Accién Democrd- 
tica, the big left-of-center party that has 
been outlawed in Venezuela since the rul- 
ing military junta seized power three 
years ago. 

Recently the junta’s Seguridad Nacion- 
al (national police), making little progress 
in its bumbling search for the under- 
ground’s top leaders, began rounding up 
some of the small fry. Evelyn, who was 
on the point of quitting her job to marry 





Associated Press 
STRONG MAN BatTISTA 


Another President bit the dust. 


an American oilman, came under surveil- 
lance. In two months her widowed moth- 
er’s house was searched twelve times by 
flying squads (and burglarized twice by 
thieves obviously untroubled by Seguri- 
dad patrolling). One day a friend saw a 
station wagon and a group of small, shab- 
by men with blank expressions and Cuban 
heels outside Evelyn’s house, and spotted 
them for Seguridad detectives. 

Warned by telephone, Evelyn fled to 
the house of Accién Democrdtica friends. 
After voluble discussions of her plight, 
they decided to move her to another 
house. Her new hosts were dismayingly 
hospitable. They gave parties and intro- 
duced the fugitive to their guests. Finally 
the underground supplied the information 
Evelyn needed: the Seguridad thought 
that she had information to spill, and 
would arrest her soon. After another long 
discussion, it was decided that she should 
seek asylum in the Chilean embassy. 

There, next morning, the fugitive found 


white-mustached Ambassador Alberto Ser- 
rano Pellé mowing his lawn. When she 
asked asylum, the ambassador curtly re- 
fused. There was a sharp argument.* 
“Thank you,” snapped Evelyn, “I won't 
forget this.” Serrano shouted: “I won't 
forget it either!” Desperate, Evelyn ran 
out, hailed a taxi and went to the Ecua- 
dorian embassy, which she had previously 
feared to try because the Seguridad had 
guards on watch outside. Suddenly order- 
ing the driver to stop, she skipped in the 
side door past three flatfooted Seguridad 
sentinels. Inside, she got a quick “Yes” 
from the ambassador and a warm welcome 
from four other undergrounders who had 
recently availed themselves of the Latin 
American right of political asylum. 


GUATEMALA 
The Reds Lose a Round 


After months of harassment by Guate- 
mala’s Communist-led unions and Com- 
munist-coddling government, the United 
Fruit Co. faced a life-or-death showdown. 
Tiquisate, the company’s 26,100-acre Pa- 
cific-coast banana plantation, was sched- 
uled to be auctioned off to meet the bana- 
na workers’ claims for back wages. But a 
hurried compromise agreement between 
the company and the workers last week 
staved off the sale; for the present, Guate- 
mala’s biggest employer could stay in 
business. 

Last August the Red-led Guatemalan 
General Labor Confederation (C.G.T.G.) 
prodded the plantation workers, already 
well paid by Guatemalan standards, into 
demanding big pay boosts. While union 
and company representatives were wran- 
gling, a hurricane battered the plantation. 
Determined to invest no more capital to 
clean up the mess until the labor dispute 
was settled, the company laid off 4,000 
banana workers and let Tiquisate stand 
idle. Last month, acting on a labor-court 
ruling that the workers were entitled to 
their regular wages despite the layoff, the 
government ordered Tiquisate’s seizure 
and sale. 

Less than 24 hours before the sale was 

to begin, company officials decided to 
make one last try for an agreement with 
the union. At that juncture, the union's 
non-Communist leader, Arcadio Chévez. 
decided that it was time to buck the Red 
bosses of the C.G.T.G. A seasoned oppor- 
tunist who had worked with the Reds on 
& off, Chévez saw a chance to win the 
banana workers’ gratitude by arranging a 
settlement. Result: the workers agreed to 
accept current wage levels for three years 
in return for a company promise to pay 
off the $650,000 back-wages claim. 
*% An observer of this scene was Time Corre- 
spondent Phil Payne, who had learned earlier of 
Evelyn Trujillo’s predicament, and decided to 
cover the story of her search for asylum. The 
angry ambassador reported the visit of both the 
fugitive and the reporter to the authorities. Three 
days later Seguridad officials deported Payne for 
“mixing in internal politics.” 
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Visions 

New Hampshire’s Senator Charles W. 
Tobey (see Mepictne), who had his first 
big taste of television as a Kefauver crime- 
buster, was still going strong on the air 
waves. Last week, after a stint on televi- 
sion as mystery guest on What’s My Line 
and narrator on Crime Syndicated, he 
turned to radio as disk jockey for a re- 
corded program, laced with Tobey sermon- 
ettes and hymns, for Washington’s WGMS 
and as narrator for a youngsters’ bedtime 
program on WGAY in Silver Spring, Md. 

In Korea, the 1st Marine Aircraft Wing 
enjoyed a pleasant change of scenery with 
the arrival of Betty Hutton and her 
U.S.O. troupe. Wearing a duck-bill cap 
and a snug winter jacket, Betty joined the 
boys in the mess hall where a photogra- 
pher caught a rare shot of her mobile face 
in repose. Later, she sang and danced for 
her hamburger supper with the usual Hut- 
ton gusto, 

In Cleveland, Composer W. Cy (St. 
Louis Blues) Handy, 78, deplored the 
musical evils of social equality. Such or- 
ganizations as the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, he 
said, “are taking the blues away from us 
... They are leading the American Negro 
away from his real heritage into a bog of 
pretense and insincerity . . . Too many 
Negroes today are busy singing and talk- 
ing five or six languages and turning up 
their noses at the blues.” 


Revisions 

When Mrs. Eleanor Morgan Satterlee, a 
granddaughter of J, P. Morgan, died of 
cancer last year at 46, Park Avenue gossips 
set up a buzz-buzz over her will. She had 
bequeathed her attorney, well-to-do Sol 


Rosenblatt, 51 


(Harvardman, General 





International 
Betty Hutton 
She sang for her supper. 
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Hugh Johnson's right-hand man in NRA, 
onetime counsel to the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee), the residuary estate of 
$200,000. To her favorite psychiatrist, 
Dr. Richard (“Darling Dick”) Hoffmann, 
64, on whom many of the gossips would 
have bet, she left only an oil painting. 
Last week in a Manhattan court, Mrs. 
Satterlee’s sister was trying to break the 
will on the grounds of undue influence by 
doctor and lawyer. Also, a witness said, 
the Morgan granddaughter was incompe- 
tent, had never been very bright about 
money, had trouble telling pennies from 
quarters. By week’s end, the gossips and 
tabloid readers had something more than 
wills and bills to chatter about. As Lawyer 
Rosenblatt entered the flossy Park Avenue 
building where he lives, a gunman ran up 
out of the night and fired three shots. 








United Pre 


MarLeENE DIETRICH 
What's left for marriage? 


Rosenblatt staggered to the ground, a bul- 
let in his thigh. The mysterious attacker 
jumped into a waiting car and was driven 
away into the night by an accomplice. Ro- 
senblatt was recovering in a hospital, un- 
der the care of a police guard, but neither 
he nor the cops nor anyone else seemed 
to have the slightest idea why he had been 
shot, or by whom—or what 
if any. the shooting had to the trial. 
Presidential Campaigner Estes Kefau- 
ver explained to Drake University stu- 
dents in Des Moines how he achieved 
athletic fame: “I was just a benchwarmer 
on the University of Tennessee football 
team. When I ran for the state senate I 
found I was billed as having been a first 
stringer. When I ran for Congress they 
said I had been a star of the Southeastern 
Conference, and when I reached the Sen- 
ate they jumped me clear up to All Amer- 
ica tackle.” 
After 42 


connection, 


years of public service, 











W. C. Hanpy 
Don't take away the blues. 


Frances Perkins, member of the Civil 
Service Commission and onetime (1933- 
45) Secretary of Labor, who will reach 
the mandatory retirement age of 7o next 
month, heard the news that she could go 
right on working. President Truman signed 
a special order exempting her from the 
retirement regulation. 

Between lecture dates in San Francisco, 
a reporter asked Rhymester Ogden Nash 
to improvise a sample of his wares, was 
rewarded with: 


May / boil in oil 

And fry in Crisco 

If I ever call San Francisco 
‘Frisco.’ 


Ratings 

In the British magazine Opera, Compos- 
er Benjamin (Peter Grimes) Britten 
tackled the problem of critics: “If it is 
necessary to have critics. . . there should 
definitely be no regular critics. Criticism 
must be a sideline. To go through life 
living off other people’s work clearly has 
too degrading an effect.” 

Marlene Dietrich, 47, called on her ex- 
perience as mother and grandmother to 
expound some views on child guidance to 
1 Chicago reporter: “In Europe [children] 
ire taught life is hard. They don’t expect 
too much, Here they are brought up to 
feel life is fun, life is wonderful. Life is 
not. In Europe a girl does not date before 
she is 16; she doesn’t have a date alone 
even when she is engaged. Here, by the 
time they get married there's nothing left. 
It’s not the children’s fault. It’s not the 
parents’ fault. It’s the system.” 

The annual Nobel Peace Prize nomina- 
tions began arriving in Oslo. Among the 
1952 crop: Canada’s Prime Minister 
Louis St. Laurent, Medical-Missionary 
Albert Schweitzer, Moral Rearmament’s 
Frank Buchman, and Atlantic Union's 
Clarence K. Streit. 
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Headline of the Week 


In the New York Times: 


POPE DISSATISFIED 
WITH FIGHT ON EVIL 


The Low-Down 


On sale in bookstores, newsstands, and 
drugstores all over the U.S. last week went 
a book which its publishers trumpeted as 
an alltime bestseller. There was a seed of 
truth in the claim. The first printing of 
125,000 had been snapped up by book- 
sellers in advance of publication date. The 
book, U.S.A. Confidential (Crown; $3.50), 
was blurbed as the real “low-down” on sex, 
crime and politics in the U.S. But for 


and Washington, landing on bestseller lists 
with two of the books and picking up at 
least 14 threats of libel suits. U.S.A. Con- 
fidential may do even better. It is a city- 
by-city shotgun blast at the whole coun- 
try, with special treatment for Chicago 
(“captive to the mobsters and political 
thieves”), Los Angeles (‘‘a hokum-happy 
haven for psychopaths and confidence 
workers”), Milwaukee (“loaded with dead- 
falls, joints, clip-dives”) and Galveston 
(“America’s liveliest, naughtiest, least-in- 
hibited city”). It is also an outstanding 
collection of inaccuracies, big & small. 
How to Be a Reporter. A San Francisco 
brothel is described as being at the corner 
of “Jackson and California” streets, which 
actually run parallel. Kansas City’s Green 





International 


Autuors Lart & MortIMeER 
"Find a smart cab driver and you're set." 


newsmen, politicos and other early read- 
ers of the book, it was more sharply de- 
scribed by the Little Rock Arkansas Ga- 
zette, which called it the most “scurrilous 
. . . outrageous and libelous collection of 
garbage we have ever seen in print.” 

The authors: Jack Lait, aging (69) edi- 
tor of Hearst’s New York Mirror and one- 
time topflight Chicago reporter, and the 
Mirror’s 47-year-old Nightclub Columnist 
Lee Mortimer, who had a brief brush with 
fame when Frank Sinatra knocked him 
down, supposedly because Mortimer had 
called him names. 

Editor Lait, who has been subbing for 
Columnist Walter Winchell,* is an old 
partner-in-letters with Mortimer. In their 
first three “Confidential” books, they gave 
a tabloid-eye view of New York, Chicago 


% Whose Sunday-night broadcast and Mirror 
column began again this week after Winchell had 
a “complete rest . . . ordered” by his doctors. 
The New York Post resumed its attack on Win- 
chell (Trae, Jan, 21), which had been suspended 
until he was “in a position to answer back.” 


Hills, where gambling is “open,” has been 
closed for months. Billie Bennett, billed 
as one of Los Angeles’ leading madams, 
has been dead for six months. The names 
of many streets and people are misspelled; 
some are even nonexistent. One reporter, 
to whom Lait mailed an autographed copy 
of the book as a reward for a tip, com- 
plained that Lait wrote his name wrong. 
Chicago’s Democratic Boss Jack Arvey 
was amazed at the charge that he profited 
from public projects while “County Com- 
missioner,” since he has never held the 
job. Said Arvey: “I can hardly believe it 
—especially knowing Jack Lait... It’s 
pathological lying.” 

Milwaukee, notable for its clean gov- 
ernment, is described as a city where “you 
can buy a judge for $200 and an alderman 
for $50. Socialists take at standard prices.” 
Milwaukee newsmen pointed out that the 
mayor is the only Socialist official, and 
no one has ever questioned his integrity. 

Newsmen might find one explanation of 
the errors in Lait & Mortimer’s unusual 
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method of reporting, as they described it. 
“We get our information,” said Lait, 
“mostly from people who don’t like the 
people we write about.” Mortimer, who 
did most of the leg work for the book, 
flitted about the U.S., mostly in one- and 
two-night stands. talked to some retired 
officials and sifted through gossip and tips. 
Explained Mortimer: “Find a smart cab 
driver and you're set.” But the best sources 
for leads in any city, says Lait, “are bell 
captains. With them you don’t need to use 
any finesse. Just hand them a $20 bill.” 

Suits. After one look at the result of 
such reporting methods, the Dallas Times- 
Herald fired off a wire to Hearst's King 
Features Syndicate: “We have been ac- 
cepting Jack Lait’s column as a substitute 
for Winchell, and we do not want it ever 
again. We do not countenance inaccurate, 
slipshod, muckraking reporting.” The Ar- 
kansas Gazette and the Nashville Tennes- 
sean followed suit. Dallas’ elegant Neiman- 
Marcus store notified Lait, Mortimer and 
publishers that it will file a libel suit on 
behalf of its ‘1,300 decent, loyal” em- 
ployees, who were sweepingly maligned. 

In Massachusetts, where Boss Daniel I. 
Murphy of the “venal” state police is de- 
scribed as a stooge of the governor, Paul 
A. Dever, state troopers marched into 
bookstores, threatened libel action against 
anyone who sold the “foul, libelous and 
obscene” book. The book was withdrawn 
by many stores. In Seattle. “a regimented 
and restricted town owned by the multi- 
millionaire mikado of the A.F.L. Team- 
sters, 58-vear-old Dave Beck,” the power- 
ful union boss warned every bookseller in 
the state that he would be subject to libel 
action if he dared distribute the book. 
Tulsa is described as a “practically law- 
less” city where “nothing goes . . . unless 
Sheriff George Blaine says so.’ Blaine, 
state Bible secretary of the Gideons soci- 
ety, prepared to file libel suit. Said Mil- 
waukee’s Mayor Frank P. Zeidler: “In ad- 
dition to being obscene and untrue, this 
book reeks of race hatred. concentrating 
on the Negro, Italian and Jew.” 

As the uproar increased, many book- 
sellers said they had changed their minds 
about pushing the book. Some of them 
took what copies they had off the shelves 
and put them under the counter. One of 
Chicago's biggest booksellers, Joseph W. 
Faulkner, sliced his order in half, refused 
to mail out ads for the book. Said he: “It’s 
vicious, nasty and hypocritical. . . We've 
got to supply the demand, but we'll not 
recommend the book or circularize it.” 


The Price of Courage 

When Perén closed down Buenos Aires’ 
La Prensa a year ago, Editor Alberto Gain- 
za Paz fled the country, But 75 other La 
Prensa newsmen who refused to work for 
the Peronista successor to the paper were 
not so fortunate; they had to stay in Ar- 
gentina. By last week, on the anniversary 
of the paper’s death, Perén’s systematic 
campaign to blacklist and starve out the 
staffers had become a ruthless object les- 
son to other newsmen. 

Three of La Prensa’s newsmen quickly 
found jobs in the classified ad depart- 
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ment of another paper. They were fired as 
soon as their names turned up on the gov- 
ernment blacklist. Others who tried to 
work in department stores, tourist and 
export agencies met the same fate. One 
top editor is now a door-to-door washing 
machine salesman. Others give private 
language lessons, work in hardware stores 
or small shops under assumed names, Not 
one has a newspaper job. 

There are also signs that Perén is forc- 
ing La Nacién, once an independent, anti- 
Perén daily, to conform to his line. When 
La Prensa was closed, La Nacién’s Edi- 
torial Writer Alfonso de Laferrére wrote 
in La Nacidn: “A great voice has been 
silenced, but its echo will continue to 
vibrate. . .” The Peronistas soon went to 
work—as they had on La Prensa—totting 
up a trumped-up “customs bill” of 17 mil- 
lion pesos that the paper was supposed to 
owe the government. If La Nacidn steps 
out of line, it can be expropriated by the 
government, which could assess the paper’s 
value at the amount of the bill due, thus 
take it over without paying a cent. But 
La Nacidén has been careful not to step 
too far out of line. Recently, when the 
paper agreed to a Peronista “suggestion” 
that it run an editorial favorable to the 
Peronistas, Laferrére, the most respected 
editorial writer in Argentina, resigned. 
Said he: “No newspaper can surrender 
only a part of its liberty.” 


.+.+.mongers! 

Several West German Communist pa- 
pers, warned by the North Rhine-West- 
phalia press commission to curb their 
tongues or risk suspension, were trying 
out a bowdlerized brand of Newspeak this 
week, In place of standard party-line in 
vective against the Bonn government and 
the Western Powers, editors were sub- 
stituting strategically located five-dot 
blanks. Sample from Diisseldorf’s Freies 
Volk: “The Prague District Organization 
of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia 
unanimously condemns the disgraceful ac- 
tion on the part of the representatives of 
the ..... Bonn Government which 
stands in the service of Truman’s..... 
and is trying to plunge the people of 
West Germany into a new.... .” 


Good Neighbor Policy 

When Editor Edward Frederick Kra- 
mer, 77, broke his arm in a fall on the ice 
last week, he feared he would miss pub- 
lishing his weekly Oregon (Wis.) Observ- 
er (circ. 775) for the first time since he 
bought the paper in 1910. But in neigh- 
boring Madison, Publisher Don Anderson 
of the daily Wisconsin State Journal (circ. 
75,653), read about the mishap to the 
Observer’s one-man (and wife) staff. He 
rounded up three of his reporters, an 
advertising man and linotypist, drove ten 
miles to Oregon and put together an eight- 
page issue. Will Sumner Jr., editor of an- 
other weekly, the Evansville Review, was 
recruited to feed the 75-year-old flatbed 
press. The Observer came out last week— 
only one day late. Said Kramer: “This 
beats anything I’ve seen in 63 years in 
the newspaper business.” 
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that 
make 
memories 


DAYS BURSTING WITH FUN — swimming, 


picnicking, cycling, shopping, sightseeing. 


Days filled with sunshine for golf, 
tennis, sailing, fishing. Days, in 
Bermuda, so perfect you didn’t want 
to do anything to spoil them—so 
you just loafed and loafed and 
loafed. And nights, so silvered with 
moonlight, you lived in a dream. 


All those wonderful, memorable 





moments in Bermuda! 
AIR MAILED DIRECT 


TO YOU—FREE—your copy of these ale | 
, beautiful Bermuda booklets. b ; 
; iy Write Topay! 
‘ po-cc-- - - - - - - — —— = 

| THe Bermuba Trape DEVELOPMENT BoarD 
| Dept.T23, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
| Please send me, without charge, “Bermuda Welcomes 
| 
| : 
| 
| 
‘ 






You” and “Where To Live in Bermuda.” 
Name. 


Address___ - 
City State. 





YOU CAN GO quickly by plane... or 
leisurely by ocean liner. Your Travel Agent will make complete 
arrangements for your vacation—at no cost to you. 
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feature THREE NEW ULTRA-MODERN ag 





ENGINES developed for 


low cost Speed Hauling! 


275 SERIES POWER COMBINATIONS! EXCLUSIVE ECONOMY DATA! NEW FULL-FLOW OJL FILTER! 

Wide choice of engines, transmissions, See just how little it costs for | Ford's new Full-Flow oil filter re- A 
axles and tire sizes gives you the right gasoline, oil and service to run moves harmful dirt and abrasives 

truck for your job! Truck G.v.w.ratings a Ford Truck! Look at the from every drop of oil. Result: OW. 
from 4,000 Ibs, to 22,000 Ibs. Tractor- Economy Run cost figures at engine life is prolonged, piston ring 


trailer G.c.w. ratings up to 41,000 lbs, your Ford Dealer's. and cylinder wear is reduced. 5 GREAT FO RD 


TRUCK ENGINES 


COMPLETELY NEW! THOROUGHLY PROVED! 


Ford LOW-FRICTION Engines deliver 
more of the power they develop! 


Ordinarily, as much as 30% of the power developed by 
gasoline engines is held “‘captive’”’ by engine friction. New Ford 
Truck engines for ’52 release “captive” power, by reducing 
friction, thus deliver more of the power they develop. 


Extensive tests show how this pays off! Dynamometer 

and test track results show gas savings up to 14%! Gruelling 
full-load destruction tests show endurance and reliability fully 
worthy of the name “Forp.”’ Specialized tests show that the new 
Ford Full-Flow Oil Filter, for example, contributes to a 33% 
decrease in piston ring wear at 20,000 miles. The new Ford 
Low-FRICTION engines have passed every test with flying colors! 
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® New 101-h.p. LOW-FRICTION, 
215 cu. in. Cost Clipper Six. 


® World famous 239 cu. in. V-8 
now develops 106 h.p. 


® Proved 254 cu. in. Ford BIG 
SIX now develops 112 h.p. 


® New 145-h.p. LOW-FRICTION, 
279 cu. in. Cargo King V-8. 


® New 155-h.p. LOW-FRICTION, 
317 cu. in. Cargo King V-8. 












HOW SHORT-STROKE DESIGN CUTS FRICTION LOSS 
IN NEW ULTRA-MODERN 145-H.P. FORD V-8 


This new Low-F RIcTION engine (illustrated) develops more power 
per cubic inch than any other gasoline-powered truck engine 

built by major truck producers! One reason why is a 20% shorter 
piston stroke. This means /ess piston-travel, Jess piston drag 

and heat and wear—which cuts power-wasting friction. Other 
friction-fighting features: Super-Fitted Autothermic Pistons 

keep piston fit despite temperature changes; Precision-molded Alloy 
Crankshaft cuts friction and wear at journals; Full-Flow Oil Filter 
screens every drop of engine oil. Pressure Cooling System for 

more uniform engine temperature, greater efficiency and economy! 





- -s — = Neen 
NEW COURIER A DELIVERING DANDY! 
Improved Power Pilot for 52. A Ford Truck Beau Brummell, of the boulevards for looks! A he-man for 





MOST POWER FROM LEAST GAS! 





exclusive in the low-price field. This fully- work. 102 cu. ft. body! Built on the Ford car chassis. Choice 
proven, completely automatic fuel-feeding of Strato-Star 110-h.p. V-8 or Mileage Maker 101-h.p. Six. 
and fuel-firing system lets you use regular Fingertip shifting! Automatic ride control! Choice of Conven- 
grade gas... gives youno-knock performance. _ tional Drive; or at extra cost, Overdrive or Fordomatic Drive. 


New high-compression 


LOW-FRICTION, overhead- 





ey] 





valve engine design 





saves up to 14% on gas! 


Year after year, Ford's step-ahead engineering has pioneered money- 
saving benefits for you: e¢ V-8 power and V-8 economy, proved in 
over two million trucks. e¢ Last-longer construction, proved by life 
insurance actuaries. « Power Pilot economy, demonstrated in the 
50-million-mile Ford Truck Economy Run. 


And now, for ’52, new Low-FRICTION engine design! More power for faster 
delivery; less dead-load for more payload; lower running costs and longer 
life. An outstanding example of Ford’s modern Speed-Hauling engineering 
throughout. Get the money-saving facts from your Ford Dealer today! 








Basic one-way fares on United have gone 
up only about 444% since 1941—much less 
than first-class surface fares! Here are 
some examples of how they now compare! 














First-class First-class SAVING BY 

rail plus oc4 FLYING 

lower berth Mainiiner UNITED 

ee oe $49.79 $44.10 $5.69 

puuaoernia- | g3651 | $76.85 | $8.66 
- 

can FRANCISCO $144.45 | $157.85 toe omen 

} fare includes 

ume | sso | sass | em 


Tax not included in above fares 


An old-fashioned dollar’s worth! Compare 


Not only are United fares almost as low 
as 1941, in contrast to most products and 
services, but the quality and speed of 
Mainliner transportation have greatly im- 
proved. Today you enjoy 300-mile-an-hour 
speed in 4-engine DC-6 Mainliners, with 
pressurized cabins for your comfort at 
high altitudes. You benefit from all-season 
schedule dependability. And your com- 
fort and enjoyment are further enhanced 
by superior food and service. You still get 
an old-fashioned dollar’s worth, and then 
some! Every dollar you spend on United 
Air Lines buys more than ever before! 
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COAST-TO-COAST AIRLINE 
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FREIGHT + AIR PARCEL POST 


For reservations call or write © VAL 1952 
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SCIENCE Balanced Tailoring makes 


Too Many Coaches? T IMI k LY. 8 CL OTH KS 
Like zealous alumni rooting for the old 


school’s football team, graduates of the look better longer! ! 


\EC keep a watchful eye on their onetime 
associates. Last week Kenneth S. Pitzer, 
former director of the AEC’s Division of 
Research, told the Southern California 
section of the American Chemical Society 
that there was too much ball handling in 
the AEC backfield—and too many fum- 
bles. The team itself is O.K., said Pitzer, } 
now dean of the University of Califor- 
nia’s College of Chemistry, “but its per- 
formance could be improved by some 
changes in the coaching staff. Also, some 
of the rules under which it plays seem to 
slow up the game unnecessarily.” 

The coaches Pitzer objects to are the 
‘multitude of part-time advisory groups 
ind boards,” the numerous sources of 
“high-level negative decision” whose con- 
cern with “ridiculously remote risks” 
forces the commission into an atmosphere 
of time-consuming caution. These kibitz- 
ers, says Pitzer, are supposed “to shield 
the commission itself from criticism if 
some project should fail.” But what is 
needed, he insists, is a bolder view than 
that. 

Most influential of the coaches Pitzer 
objects to: some of the members of the 
General Advisory Committee. “We have a 
right to expect something special in this 
vital area [but they] seem to have re- | 
markably little enthusiasm for the pri- 
mary goals of the Atomic Energy Pro- 
gram. Their recommendations on military 
projects are, of course, secret . . . Con- 
cerning useful power, some have spoken 
publicly, Dr. James B. Conant has stated 
that he has little hope for useful atomic 
power .. . Certain other members of the 
committee have expressed similar opin- 
ions .. . More constructive advice should 
he obtainable from men with faith and 
enthusiasm in the job to be done.” 


The Friendly Bat 


Naturalist Leonard Dubkin, who once 
wrote a nature column for the Chicago 
Tribune, is probably the only man who 
ever lost his heart to an albino bat. This 
esoteric affair, which took place in Chica- 
go, is described in Dubkin’s new book 
The White Lady (Putnam; $3). 

While hunting butterflies one afternoon, 
Dubkin explored a dense clump of trees 
near an outlying factory. One tree was so 
loaded with vines that it looked like a . 

00. He climbed to the top ond tell ~~ how to be sure you get the suit you buy! 
through with a crash. The mound was hol- — —_——= 
low and dark inside, and full of squeaking 

















ake a good look ¢ at suit you got six months ago. Is it still the cris 
bats. A great peace of —_ descended over Take a good look at that suit y ok: 5 P 
Dubkin; he had found a tribe of gay little | looking, smart suit you bought? If it isn’t, make your next one 





ind he had at found a much- 


- : a Timely Clothes suit with Balanced Tailoring. This scientific combination of 
refuge from his widowed, too-pos- | i 





nother. costly hand needlework and sturdy machine sewing will guard its original 





days later (it took time to soothe good looks from the first day you wear it to the last. Moderately priced at 
his mothe Jubkin spent the night in his : pie ‘ . Ses ‘“ Baste . 
eerie a fea ey stem, chang your Timely Clothier. Write for FREE booklet, “How to Choose Clothes to 
grotto.”” He arrived just before dark. The ; , 


bats were away hunting insects, but Improve Your Appearance.” Timely Clothes, Dept. T-27; Rochester 2, N. Y. 
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furry grapes on the roof or taxiing on 
the musky-smelling floor. Lulled by their 
squeaks, he slept. 

Better than Birds. When he awoke at 
dawn, the grotto was loud with big & little 
squeaks, the air thick with circling bats. 
The mother bats had returned, full of in- 
sects and milk. Some hung themselves up 
by their heels and squeaked for their 
youngsters to come. Some picked the little 
ones off the ceiling or scooped them off the 
floor. 

All during summer and early fall, Dub- 
kin visited the grotto, sometimes as often 
as three times a week. He watched the 
young bats at their games (they were as 
playful as kittens); he watched them 
learn to fly. Bats fly much better than 
birds, says Dubkin, and the young ones 
need no teaching. After a few trial flaps, 
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they drop themselves into the air and per- 
form from the first attempt with full adult 
virtuosity. 

Mating Night. Early in September 
when all the young bats were airworthy, 
the population of the grotto doubled to 
more than 650. The newcomers were 
males. Dubkin sensed procreation, but 
nothing happened for a while. Then one 
day (night, that is, for the bats) he noted 
a “nervous tension.” The air was full of 
pairs of bats zigzagging round the tree 
trunk. After three days of pursuit and 
flight, the bats reached their understand- 
ings. They hung in pairs, by their feet, ca 
ressing each other with wings and tongues 
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~ Sie Hees rt then retired into the greenery. Dubkin had 
j= pains: sini P discovered from researches in the publi 
{ w ge ~% cook’ library that actual fertilization would not 
X ( t O ) | be accomplished until spring, after the 

i) Abbe portal bats’ hibernation. 
ee In October the bats all vanished, to the 





& H 4 R i fey a delight of Dubkin’s mother, who often re- 
* ‘ Loursvince 1003 marked that “my darling son is going to 
he bats.” When they returned in May 
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Smith County Hospital, Tyler, Texas. 


Shirley Simons, architect, Dallas, Texas, 








What a wonderful start! 


Brand new citizens, lucky enough to start life here, 
enjoy two of the outstanding improvements in modern 
architecture. The Thermopane* observation window insul- 
ates against sound, and helps maintain even temperature. 
The Daylight Wall floods the room with cheerfulness. 

Daylight Walls—whether in hospitals, offices, schools 
or factories—have become virtually a standard in today’s 
design for the simple reason that people thoroughly like 
them. Glass from wall to wall and all the wavy to the 
ceiling admits a maximum of daylight. Clear glass is used 
because it tramsits more light than any other, as much 
as 40% more than some kinds of nontransparent glass. 

By using Daylight Walls, the indoors is united in 
feeling with the outdoors. Any nontransparent material 


between the ceiling and the top of the windows would 


obstruct the view. But clear glass permits the interior to 
blend with the outdoors. And so the room “‘feels big’’. 

Daylight Walls have the additional advantages of 
being economical. No matter what type of structure you 
are interested in building, look into the comparative 
costs of a Daylight Wall 


FOR WINDOW INSULATION 


Thermopone* insulating glass is 
widely and successfully used. 
Thermopane, with \%4"' of dry air 
hermetically sealed between two 
panes, has twice the insulating 
value of single gloss. This mini- 
mizes chilliness, drafts and heat 
loss at windows. Thermopane cuts 
air conditioning cost by reducing 
the amount of heat entering dur- 
ing summer. Write for Thermo- 


with other types. It fits 
well into today’s con- 
struction requirements, 
Write for our free litera- 
ture on Daylight En- 
gineering. Libbey: 
Owens’ Ford, 4632 
Nicholas Building, 
Toledo 3, Ohio. 


pone literature. Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Company, 4632 
Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 
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THAT DON’T OBSCURE VISION 


THERMOPANE © PLATE GLASS *© WINDOW GLASS 
Other L-0-F Gloss Products: Vitrolite’ Safety Glass E-Z-Eye Safety Plate Twi-flex* Plate & Doors Fiber-Glass 
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That's a steel tower for a petroleum 
refinery, standing 10 stories high 
when erected, and so big that it rode 
on 3 flat cars! It hit the scales at 
197,000 Ibs. Railroad men call this 
an oversize shipment—one that takes 
plenty of planning along the route! 


The Erie is famous for having the 
highest and widest railroad clearances 
in the east. That’s one of the reasons 
why so many oversize shipments are 
routed over the Erie. Backing the high 
and wide clearances is Erie’s famed 
heavy-duty roadbed which handles 
heavy loads with safety to spare. 


Count these advantages as another 
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How we handle Mr. Big 


example of Erie’s progressive rail- 
roading—one of the many reasons 
why shippers say ‘Route it Erie!” 


It is this constant effort to serve 
industry and our country’s military 
needs with safe, dependable trans- 
portation that has earned the Erie 
the reputation of one of America’s 
progressive railroads. 


Erie 
Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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...Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


were females and nearly all were gravid. 
Soon many of them had half-inch babies 
clinging to their fur. 

White Baby. One day he saw a bat 
hanging from the vines by her wings (up- 
side down for a bat). Gritting her teeth 
as if in pain, she bent her lower body, 
making a sort of hammock out of her tail 
membrane. Soon tiny white feet appeared; 
then a small white body and crumpled 
white wings. The young bat dropped into 
the hammock. When it gave a faint squeak, 
its mother picked it up with her teeth and 
attached it to the fur near one of her 
breasts. She turned herself upside down 
(right side up for a bat) and folded a wing 
around her offspring. 

The newborn bat was a female albino. 
Dubkin had often regretted that he could 
not tell the bats apart. Now he watched 
the birth of one that could not be mis- 
taken for another. He named her “The 
White Lady” and resolved to watch her 
through her entire life cycle. 

At first the White Lady rode through 
the night clinging to her mother’s fur. 
After five days of this she stayed behind 
in the grotto. Dubkin often picked her off 
the roof, and soon she lost fear of him. 
Sometimes he took her home at night in 
spite of his mother’s protests, and re- 
turned her to the grotto just in time for 
her breakfast. When the White Lady 
learned to fly, Dubkin watched her loving- 
ly. He caught insects and held them up: 
she dropped down from the dark sky and 
picked them out of his hand. 

Through the Fan. Now when he wanted 
to take her home he had to catch her in 
the grotto with a butterfly net. She did 
not seem to resent this treatment. She flew 
all around his house while his mother 
stayed locked in her own room. One night 
the White Lady flew through the blades of 
a humming electric fan. She performed 
the trick over & over, to demonstrate her 
control, but when Dubkin ran the fan at 
full speed (1,200 r.p.m.), she could sense 
that the blades were moving too fast and 
would not try to fly through them. 

At this point Dubkin’s mother gave up 
packed her things and fled to California 
for a long visit with relatives, leaving her 
son alone with his White Lady. To test 
the bat’s homing ability, Chiropterophile 
Dubkin took her on long drives. She flew 
home from Milwaukee (90 miles) faster 
than he could drive. When the male bats 
arrived in September, he realized it was 
time for the White Lady to carry on with 
her own life, so he put her back in the 
grotto to find her mate. 

In October the White Lady flew away 
with the rest of the bats. Dubkin, mother 
less and batless. took up with a young 
human female. Since his girl was no fonder 
of bats than his mother was, he dreaded 
the coming of spring, when he might have 
to choose between her and the White Lady. 

The problem was solved by bulldozers. 
In May, just before the date set for his 
marriage, Dubkin slipped off to take an- 
other look. The grotto had been destroyed 
to make way for a housing project. He 
was married on schedule, and never saw 
the White Lady again. 
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© nations _Lesury Whiskey 
in a LUXURIOUS GIFT DECANTER 
- . New Elegance || =, Now Park & Tilford “Private Stock” can 


~ be obtained in this new and handsome 

decanter, at the same price as the regular bottle. More than ever it is 

the gift of good taste for gentlemen of good taste. 
* 

A 


.. including yourself. 
Luxury In Taste, Not In Price 
PARK & TILFORD DISTILLERS CORP., N.Y.* A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISKEYS « 86 PROOF 
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This is a time for planning, by business men of the most uniquely uscful metal in the book— 
vision. The day must come when allocations and 


hard, strong, beautiful, everlasting. 


priorities will be words of the past . . . when @ Our Development Engineers and Research 
materials will be much easier to get and orders Staff are at your service. Let us work with you. 
perhaps much harder, Against that day, let Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver 
some of your dreaming center on stainless stecl, Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


You can make it BETTER with 
Allegheny Metal salir, 
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RELIGION 





Toleration in Seville 


The U.S. has been urging Franco Spain 
to show greater religious tolerance to its 
20,000 Protestants. Pedro Cardinal Segura 
y Saenz, Archbishop of Seville, a man of 
monolithic opinions who dislikes Franco, 
the U.S. and Protestantism, told his coun- 
trymen this week that toleration would 
never do. Wrote Cardinal Segura in a 
pastoral letter: 

“Ever since 1945, when the Spanish 
government authorized the opening of 


certain Protestant churches in this coun- 
try, Protestant propaganda has consider- 
ably increased, and it has been tolerated 
to a far greater extent than is permissible 





< Ass 
CARDINAL SEGURA 
Protestants take warning. 


tated Press 


in keeping with the ... spirit of the 
charter of the Spanish people.” 

Cardinal Segura complained that a cam- 
paign of toward Protes- 
tantism had begun with expressions of 
sympathy for Protestant Britain when 
King George VI died, and that lately the 
campaign has increased “in an extraor- 
dinarily grave manner.’ Some people in 
pain, he feared, have come to believe 
“that all religions are equally acceptable 
in the presence of God.” 

The cardinal took a swing at Baptist 
Harry Truman for his recent press con- 
ference remark that he is not very fond 
of the present government of Spain. It 
showed, said Cardinal Segura, a “dislike of 
the Spanish people.” But he seemed even 
more concerned about Spain’s own regime 
“The spirit of Catholics is worried over 
fear that, under the pretext of politics, 
concessions gravely prejudicial to religion 
may be made.” 


“benevolence” 


In Cardinal Segura’s own Seville last 
week, a group of young Roman Catholics 
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anticipated the cardinal’s remarks with a 
more direct protest against toleration. A 
gang of well-dressed young men burst into 
the tiny, secluded Protestant chapel of 
St. Basil, struck Pastor Santos Martin 
Molin in the face, poured gasoline over 
the altar and tried to set the church afire. 
Said a Spanish government spokesman: 


“A negligible, isolated incident.” In Ma- 
drid, a Protestant pastor brandished a 





pamphlet published by a Catholic organi- 
zation, in which Protestants 
nounced as “libertines, women of easy 
virtue and traitors to their country.’ 
“This sort of propaganda,” he said, “is 
bound to fire hotheads.” 


Caed Mile Failte 


Four hundred Irishmen trooped into the 
ballroom of a Manhattan hotel last week 
for the annual dinner of the Dublin Soci- 
ety of New York. As guest of honor they 
had a clergyman with them, a learned fel- 
low Dubliner who came to the U.S. just 
three years ago. Declaimed Toastmaster 
Terry Long: “This man of God is a native 
of Dublin, a fluent Gaelic speaker and an 
authority on Irish folklore. In these days 
of stress, when we see men_ turning 
against their fellow man because of race or 
color, it is heartening to see among us a 
man of a race that is one of the oldest 
and most cultured in the world.” The 
guest: Rabbi Theodore Lewis, spiritual di- 
rector of 189-year-old Congregation Jesh- 
uath Israel in Newport, R.I. Rabbi Lewis, 
wearing his black skullcap and a dazzling 
green tie, stood up to acknowledge the 
cheering ““Caed Mile Failte” (100,000 Wel- 
comes) of his fellow Irishmen, 


Rigged Suicide? 


On the morning of Feb. 9, 1951, one of 
the best-known missionaries in China was 
found dead in his prison cell at Wuchow. 
He was Dr. William L. Wallace, 43, a 
Southern Baptist medical missionary. His 
Communist jailers, who had 





were de- 








imprisoned 
him on trumped-up “spy” charges, called 
it suicide. When Father Mark Tennien, 
a Roman Catholic Maryknoll missionary 
and a longtime friend of Dr. Wallace's, 
got out of China last November, news- 
paper stories from Hong Kong quoted him 
as confirming this version of Wallace's 
death (Time, Dec. 31). 

In Manhattan last week, Father Ten- 
nien straightened out the record. It was 
true, he said, that Dr. Wallace, driven out 
of his mind by the Re 
believably 





s’ unending and un- 
thorough “interrogation” ses- 
sions, might have committed suicide. The 
day he died, two other Catholic mission- 
aries, imprisoned at the same place, were 
shown his body, hanging from the roof of 
his cell. Strangely, however, there was no 
discoloration of the face or other signs of 
suffocation by strangling. His body, on the 
other hand, was covered with bruises from 
beatings. Only the Communists, says Fa- 
ther Tennien, know how he died, whether 
beaten to death by his jailers or driven by 
his tortures to suicide. 
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@ Free Trial! 
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public seating needs. We will send you, 
express prepaid, America’s number 
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2600 folding chair—for inspection. 
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N.. oft but always when the 


coat is a Burberry. Somehow, gentlemen 


of taste in clothes —connoisscurs of 
fit and fabric, will always be found to 
have one or more Burberrys 
in their wardrobes 

To appreciate what only Burberry 
can offer, visit our nearest dealer 
The new Burberry Topcoats and 
Weatherproofs are now in his shop, 
If you don’t know his name, we'll 
gladly supply it. 


Burberrys, Ltd. 
16 E.38th St., New York 16,N.Y. 


See this Label in Your Coat— 
without it Yours 
« not « Barberry 
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assistant curate can count on about £6 a 
week ($16.80). 

Last week Bishop Barry, who has led 
the Church of England's official recruiting 
campaign, arrived in the U.S. for a visit. 
His purposes: 1) to conduct a three-month 
preaching tour; 2) to see if*his church’s 
sister communion, the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of the U.S., which has a clergy 
shortage of its own, has any hints to offer 
on how to attract worthy candidates to 
the Christian ministry. 


The Business of the Church 


To help ‘make the Christian Gospel 
more effective in society,’ U.S. Congre- 
gationalists in 1934 created a Council for 
Social Action. Council members, drawn 
from the ranks of church liberals, there- 
upon set out to sell fellow Congregation- 
alists and all other Americans on some 
forward-looking ideas. During the ‘30s, 
the council gave its blessing to the con- 
sumer cooperative movement, demanded 
a national referendum before a declara- 
tion of war, attacked student military 
training and conducted critical studies of 
the private-enterprise system. 

Since World War II, the council has 
lobbied in Washington for compulsory 
health insurance, federal aid to education, 
Point Four and FEPC. Council members 
concede that they do not speak officially 
for the church membership (1,204,789), 
but Congressmen often miss this fine 
distinction, 

Many Congregationalists, especially 
those who do not share the council’s views 
on politics and economics, object to its 
active lobbying. Some churches have 
specified that their contributions to cen- 
tral Congregational boards shall not be 
used to support the council (which gets 
about $90,000 a year of church funds). 

Last week in Minneapolis, 16 promi- 
nent Congregationalist laymen (including 
Congressman Walter H. Judd, Scientist 
Robert A. Millikan) formed a committee 
to “oppose Congregational political ac- 
tion.” The council, charged Commit- 
teeman Frank A. Bean, a Minneapolis 
executive, “violates the principles of Con- 
gregationalism and the concepts of the 
Constitution of the United States. We 
believe its approach to social, economic 
and political problems is basically materi- 
alistic and immoral.” 

Answered the council’s chairman, Dean 
Liston Pope of the Yale Divinity School: 
“The council is vigorously anti-Commu- 
nist and anti-Marxist.’’ This seemed true, 
though the council’s outlook has run con- 
siderably leftward of the average Congre- 
gationalist. But it was only a glancing 
rebuttal. What roused the laymen’s com- 
mittee most was the fear that the Council 
for Social Action is subjecting Congrega- 
tionalists to a centralized program of pol- 
icymaking that contradicts the historic 
individualism of their church. 

“We do not believe it is the business of 
the church to tell the state what to do,” 
said Congressman Judd. “It is the busi- 
ness of the church to discover what is 
righteous, what is the will of God, and 
inculcate those ideas in the individual.” 
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No “make-believe” here but a real “grown- 
up” ¢ ake —for Dad's birthday. Your movies 


re-create the whole heart-warming scene. 





1 Baking is all whipping and mixing. There’s A good little cook is born before your eyes, 


There's magic here —as a wonderful cake 
never a moment for posing —and home Moments like this are yours to enjoy again comes out ind as each familiar gesture 
movies catch all the action... all the fun. in movies that are simple as snapshots. and expression comes thrillingly to life. 





It's a busy day in a little girl's life. But She's pink and rosy and chocolate icing. Best birthday present of all. The h ippy 
home movies capture all her bubbling Home movies bring back the very color of moment lives on in movies so inexpensive 
enthusiasm. She's so truly your little girl, the times you want to remember most. over a million families ¢ njoy them regularly. 


lt loads and shoots as easily as that “box Brownie” Brownie Movie Camera, 8mm. (left) with #/2.7 lens, $43.30. 





you grew up with... gets crisp, clear movies Cine-Kodak Magazine § Camera (right) with f/1.9 lens, 
with true Brownie ease. Film costs are low, too. —- at ge 

You can make the mov ie you see here... in = “Prices | slide Fedes | Tax 

seven full-length movie scenes in full color ~ \} and bebe gp rch 


... for under a dollar, complete! 
Yes—easy to make, to afford, to get started, 
that’s home movies the easy Kodak way. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y, 
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Strategically important is the 
recent discovery of a hitherto 
untapped source of fissionable 
material, Mineralogists have found 
uranium in the huge beds of phos- 
phate-bearing rock in Florida — 
leading to new interest and 
increased production in this 


already important mineral deposit. 


Extracting the phosphate from 
these beds is done in many cases by 
washing down the overburden of 
clay and dirt with huge hydraulic 
monitors—monster nozzles that 
propel a high-pressure jet of water. 


The resulting flood of clay and 





to an Atomic stock 


phosphate is collected in sump pits 
—then pumped into plants for 
processing. And that’s where the 
G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man 


—comes into the picture. 


The gritty, abrasive phosphate 
rock and clay were cutting into 
pipe lines used for pumping—wear- 
ing through the metal from the 
inside and causing frequent leaks. 
costly repairs and lost production. 
So the G.T. M. was called in to see if 
rubber could be the answer to the 
problem. He recommended install- 
ing a specially built Goodyear hose 


between the sump and the pump, 


and another length of similar jol 
designed hose at the discharge sid 
of the pump which would witl 


stand the abrasion and the pressure 


Since installing this special typ 
hose to replace other connection 
users have saved many thousand 


of dollars in operating costs. 


Wherever you can use rubber i 
your work — to help handle abr: 
sion, corrosion, materials-movin 
problems or what have you—it wi 
pay you to consult first with th 
man who knows it best. Write th 
G.T.M., c/o Goodyear, Akron It 
Ohio. 
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NEW “CONGRESSIONALS”...NEW “SENATOR” 


ington-Boston), old in public favor and affection, are now the newest 

trains in the world. All are completely re-equipped with exciting new 

cars built by The Budd Company. Needless to say, these cars offer every luxury, 

comfort and convenience. But their most significant characteristic is their rugged 

construction which not only promotes safety, but also will keep them out of the re- 

pair shop and on the rails providing a service so essential to these demanding times. 
Their future usefulness cannot be measured—for no Budd 
railway passenger car has ever worn out, though many have 


traveled more than 5,000,000 miles—the equivalent of a> 44 


forty years of average railroad service. 


The Budd Co., Philadelphia, Detroit, Gary. PILL LiL 


’ , The Pennsylvania Railroad’s Morning Congressional and Afternoon 
| Congressional (Washington-New York), and The Senator (Wash- 
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PIONEERS {NN BETTER TRANSPORTATION 


SsFORT 
Where Father Left Off 


The hottest golfer in this winter’s tour- 
nament circuit is also the nation’s most 
promising young pro. Jack Burke, a stock- 
ily handsome Texan and a golfer for 22 
of his 29 years, had won, up to last week, 
the last three Professional Golf Associa- 
tion contests—the Texas, Houston and 
Baton Rouge Opens—with his combined 
scores a dazzling 44 under par. His win- 
nings ($6,720) were tops for 1952. 

His name fills oldtimers with nostalgia: 
Jack Burke Sr. was a pro who came close 
to glory by tying for second money in the 
1920 U.S. Open. Better known as a Texas 
golf teacher, Burke Sr. died in 1942, failed 
to see his own son crowd Pro Jimmy 
Demaret for the honor of being old Jack 
Burke's most illustrious pupil. Young Jack 
literally carried on where the elder Burke 
left off. He qualified for the U.S. Open in 
1939—and his father failed to do so for 
the first time in 25 years. 

Quitting Rice Institute to turn pro in 
1941, Jack was soon converted into a 
U.S. Marine judo instructor, spent four 
years at U.S. camps dreaming of green 
fairways. In 1948, back to golf, he became 
head pro at the Metropolis Country Club 
in White Plains, N.Y. Jack Burke can 
teach the game as well as he plays it; his 
trademarks are long giant-arc hitting, del- 
icately accurate iron shots. A confirmed 
bachelor, he sees “no chance of my get- 
ting married. I've got to stay out of that 
trap until I get some golfing done.” 

To get some more done, Jack dropped 
in last week at the St. Petersburg (Fla.) 
Open and led off in a drizzling rain by fir- 
ing a scorching 66. But his rivals at the 
palmetto-fringed Lakewood Country Club 
course (par: 72) were determined not to 
let Jack make it four tournaments in a 








~~ = 
Maurice Miller 





Jack BuRKE 
His timing was perfect. 
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SHORT-ANGLE SHOT 


Cue ball 


Cushion+if§ 





row: the 66 only brought him a four-way 
tie for low first-round honors. Then, while 
the others slipped up toward par, Jack 
stayed down in birdie country. By the last 
day, though firemen had to put out a 
small brush fire on the course, Jack was 
white-hot. He carded another 66, smashed 
the tournament record with his 72-hole 
score of 266, eight strokes better than the 
total of Runner-Up Al Besselink. Pocket- 
ing the $2,000 prize for his 22-under-par 
romp, Burke cocked a calculating eye at 
next month’s prestige-heavy Masters tour- 
nament in Augusta, Ga. Said he: “I have 
hopes of holding my own.” 


Lady with a Cue 


Let us to billiards: come, Charmian. 
—Antony & Cleopatra (II, 5) 


The game of billiards is older than 
Shakespeare—perhaps older, even, than 
Cleopatra. If Egypt’s Queen (69-30 B.C.) 
indeed wielded a knowing cue, the world 
had to wait 20 centuries for another wom- 
an to challenge the male’s domination of 
the sport. Last week, in a velour-lined, 
gold-chandeliered billiard club on San 
Francisco’s Market Street, a woman was 
doing just that. 

Japan’s Masako Katsura, 38, is the first 
woman ever to try for the world three- 
cushion billiard title. Masako is cue-tall 
(5 ft.) and light as chalk (96 lbs.). But 
her skill can make three ivory billiard 
balls do nearly everything but rattle Ban- 
zai! She will need all her wizardry for the 
next fortnight to beat out her nine top- 
flight male opponents. The favored defend- 
ing champion, 64-year-old Willie Hoppe, 
who was a billiard prodigy at seven, is still 
the greatest player of them all; he still 
practices five hours a day to keep the form 
that has topped the heap perennially since 
1906 (when Willie won his first world 
billiard title). Dark Horse Katsura will 
also contend with such ranking precision- 
ists as Mexican Champion Joe Chamaco, 
New York's hulking Art Rubin and Los 
Angeles’ Joe Procita. 

Astronomical Run. Billiards’ elite have 
kept themselves exclusive by devising 
tougher games every time too many play- 
ers mastered the sport’s simpler forms. In 


DEAD-BALL SPIN SHOT 


ea 





OOUBLE-THE-RAIL SHOT 


Time Diagram by V. Puglisi 


elementary straight-rail billiards, the cue 
ball must merely hit the two object balls 
(a rule that experts exploit by “position 
play,” i.e., keeping the balls clicking 
around in monotonous little triangles). In 
balkline billiards, the next step up, the 
table is marked off in areas from which, 
for a player to go on scoring, at least one 
object ball must be driven within one or 
two shots. 

The spectacular three-cushion game is 
the toughest: the cue ball, to score a 
point, must touch the cushions at least 
three times before hitting the second ob- 
ject ball. This is so difficult that the rec- 
ord run (points scored in a row), a mere 
25 reeled off by Hoppe in 1928,* is regard- 
ed by cue connoisseurs as astronomical. 

Two years after Hoppe’s feat, Masako 
Katsura, who grew up in a suburban To- 
kyo billiard parlor run by her brother-in- 


%* Hoppe’s own record at balkline: a run of 622. 
At straight-rail billiards, he could go on until 
exhausted. 





Bob Lockenbach—Col-Pictures 
MASAKO KATSURA 


Her youth was well-spent. 
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From the cool 
limestone caves of historic 
Cresta Blanca Winery... 


Nine of Ihr Delight 


CALIFORNIA 
TRIPLE CREAM SHERRY 


Among the fine Sherries of the World, Cresta Blanca 
Triple Cream Sherry occupies a unique position. 

It is a rich, sweet and mellow wine, with the smooth, 
creamy body of a fine liqueur. Its incomparable flavor 
derives from unhurried aging in small oaken casks. 

Like other precious things, Cresta Blanca Triple 
Cream Sherry is not plentiful, but it is richly reward- 
ing when you find it. 


Consistent Wiener of Majer Wine Rlcards Oheace 1669 


CRESTA BLANCA WINE COMPANY, LIVERMORE, CALIFORNIA 
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water repellent or water- 
proof fabric you like best— 
from $8.50 to $63.75. 
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law, won the Japanese women’s straight- 
rail championship. Then 16, she soon 
caught the eye of Kinrey Matsuyama, the 
Japanese Hoppe, who was runner-up, on 
his last U.S. visit in 1936, for the three- 
cushion title. Contrary to the slanderous 
old saw, Masako’s proficiency at billiards 
seemed to Matsuyama a sign of anything 
but a misspent youth, Coached by him to 
perfection in the basic and fancy three- 
cushion shots (see cut), Masako fearlessly 
forged on into a man’s world. She became 
a lionized exhibition player, put on one- 
woman shows for homeland Japanese 
troops in World War II, switched to 
entertaining U.S. servicemen soon after 
V-J day. 

Green Felt World. When tidings of the 
female wonder reached six-time Three- 
Cushion Champion Welker Cochran in 
the U.S., he skeptically queried his old 
opponent, Matsuyama, The reply was 
enough for Cochran: “Sometimes I beat 
her; sometimes she beats me.” Cochran, 
director of the championship tournament, 
had to see this. 

With her husband (since 1950), U.S. 
Air Force Master Sergeant Vernon Green- 
leaf,* 44. himself a middling pocket bil- 
liardt player, Masako arrived in San Fran- 
cisco last December. After Cochran saw 
her effortless power and astonishing ambi- 
dexterity, he said respectfully: “She's a 
pistol!’’ Masako joined her old coach 
Matsuyama on the tournament roster. 

As Masako well knows, no game is 
tenser than solemn tournament billiards: 
cold-blooded concentration and steady 
nerves are demanded. Masako Katsura has 
learned to isolate herself on the borders of 
the little 5-by-10-ft. world of green felt. 
Says she: “I am alone at the table.” 

Playing her opening match last week 
against seven-time Pocket Billiard Cham- 
pion Irving Crane, Masako suffered from 
big-time jitters. Her spectacular shots 
touched off polite patters of applause. but 
more often she “sold the farm,” i.e., left 
setups for Crane. or flubbed “minnies.” 
ie., easy shots. In 57 innings, she lost re- 
spectably, 50 to 42. His agony over, Ser- 
geant Greenleaf rushed from the stands, 
bussed his wife. For the first time that 
evening Masako flashed her gold-toothed 
smile: “Next time. hokay, eh?” Masako 
looked very “hokay” to Old Master 
Hoppe. Said he: “She just needs a little 
championship experience over here. She’s 
got everything else.” 


Who Won 


@ Marjorie (“the Lithgow Flash”) Jack- 
son, the 1oo-vd. dash in the New South 
Wales track meet, in 10.4 sec., to break 
her own world record by 0.3 sec.; in Syd- 
ney. Australia. 

Q Intent, disqualified from victory in last 
fortnight’s Santa Anita Handicap, pound- 
ing up from last spot to take, by three 
lengths, the $56,300 San Juan Capistrano 
Handicap; at Arcadia, Calif. 


* No kin to 13-time Pocket Billiard Champion 
Ralph Greenleaf 


+ Genteel name for pool. 
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It’s NATURAL to feel secure within your own four walls. 

Yet, if you check around the house, you'll find plenty of 
places that call for danger signs—just as in the street or on 
the highway. 

There are hidden hazards on the stairs and in the bathroom. 
In gas pipes and electric switches. In the edges of knives and 
the fringes of rugs. In boiling pots and sizzling pans. Even in 
the toys your children play with. 

Ofall the accidents reported—a serious one every 3 seconds 
across the country—#more than 40% happen in the home. 


You can’t be sure you will always by-pass every risk. But you 
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can insure against the financial loss a serious accident might 
cause you. 


For an Accident Insurance policy will take care of medical 
and hospital bills while you are laid up. Assure you an in- 
come while you are disabled. Stand between you and the need 
for dipping into savings. 


Why not take this wise step now ? See your Travelers agent 
and let him show you how important and inexpensive this 
protection is for you and your family. If you would like to 
know the name and address of the Travelers agent in your 
neighborhood, we will be glad to advise you. 


The TravelersInsurance Company, The Travelers In- 
demnity Company, The Travelers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford 15, Connecticut. Serving the insuring public in 
the United States since 1864 and in Canada since 1865, 
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SkeTcH For Rivera’s “THe NIGHTMARE OF WAR AND THE DREAM OF PEACE” 


Diego Stays Home 
In Mexico City last week Diego Rivera, 
longtime Communist sympathizer, was 
brushing in the finishing strokes on a new 
mural. Its title: The Nightmare of War 
and the Dream of Peace. Rivera called it 
“the best thing I have ever done’’; it was, 
at any rate, one of the most violent. 
In the center panel, the mushroom 
cloud of an atomic-bomb explosion rose 
over scenes of destruction, flint-faced fir- 
ing squads in U.S. uniforms, crucified and 
gibbeted North Koreans. At the left stood 
a benign Stalin. filially flanked by a boy- 
ish Mao Tse-tung, who held out the Red 
dove of peace to three glum cartoon, vil- 
lains—a gun-toting, Bible-clutching Un- 
cle Sam, a fist-clenching John Bull, and 
a somewhat hung-over Marianne. 
Rivera's latest work, with its unctuous 
Uncle Joe. brought back memories 
of the famous mural he painted for 
Manhattan’s Rockefeller Center in 
1933. Diego entered the Commu- 
nist martyrology when the Rocke- 
feller management paid him for 
the mural but destroyed it because 
it glorified Lenin and Communism. 
Last week Rivera was making mar- 
tyr sounds again: the Mexican gov- 
ernment had commissioned his lat- 
est mural (on movable panels) as 
part of a big exhibit of Mexican 
art to be shown in Paris this May. 
After a good, hard look at The 
Nightmare of War and the Dream 
of Peace, the government an- 
nounced that it would exhibit the 
picture in Mexico, but would not 
send it to Paris. Ruled Carlos Cha- 
vez, director of government-spon- 
sored fine-arts projects: “It con- 
tains grave political charges against 
various foreign nations.” 
“Censorship,” cried Rivera, He 
threatened not to let any of his 
easel paintings go to Paris either. 
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Too much for Paris. 


ART 
Who & Who? 


“T have always been anxious,”’ said 
Pierre Auguste Renoir, “to paint women as 
beautiful fruits.” One of his favorites was 
Gabrielle, his son “Coco's” rosy-cheeked 
nurse. Over the years, gallery-goers have 
seen scores of Gabrielles. Last week the 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor 
in San Francisco proudly put on display 
one it was sure the public had never seen. 

The painting had reached the U.S. in 
the typical roundabout of forgotten mas- 
terpieces, after a journey that began in 
1909 when Renoir’s own dealer, Ambroise 
Vollard, sold it to a collector from Ger- 
many. The picture dropped out of sight, 
remained in private hands until last year. 





Mildred Anna Williams Collection 
San FRANcIsco’s RENOIR 


Too plump for Coco. 





The legion had reason to be proud of 
its acquisition, for the experts seemed 
agreed that it was certainly one of Renoir’s 
best. As delicate as a watercolor, it showed 
a buxom girl watching a bare-bottomed 
little boy as he petted his cat. Renoir 
never titled it, but Vollard had supplied 
a painstakingly descriptive one: Woman 
Guiding a Child’s First Steps Toward a 
Chair on Which There Is a Kitten. The 
legion, with the blessings of the experts, 
called it simply Coco and Gabrielle. 

At week's end the legion and the ex- 
perts suffered a mild shock. Gabrielle, 
now in her 70s and living near Los Ange- 
les, announced that she was definitely not 
the girl in the picture. As for the little 
boy, it couldn't be Coco because he was 
never that plump. Gabrielle even wondered 
whether the painting might be a forgery. 
“Even the Louvre,” said she, “can some- 
times be fooled by clever people.” 

The experts quickly dismissed 
the idea of forgery: Vollard’s rec- 
ords amply proved that the work 
was Renoir’s. But who were the 
girl and the bare-bottomed boy? 
That, conceded the experts. might 
have to remain an unanswered ques- 
tion, And San Francisco might have 
to be satisfied with Woman Guid- 
ing a Child's First Steps, etc. 


Kiki's Memoirs 

Cornelius van Dongen was one 
of the original fauves (wild beasts) 
of modern art. Today he is one of 
the tamest pets of Paris. At 75, he 
is a dapper and well-to-do gentle- 
man who sports a Shavian beard 
and has a well-appointed studio on 
the fashionable Rue de Courcelles. 
Over the past 30 years he has be- 
come the most successful portrait 
painter in France. His models: just 
about everyone from Maurice Che- 
valier to Queen Marie of Rumania. 

The son of a Rotterdam brewery 
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Jean Lurgat’s Tapestry: “TRUMPETING Cock” (1947) 


WOVEN PICTURES 


The loom is almost as old as history, and 
some of the greatest works of art are tap- 
estries. Last week 2,000 years of tapestry 
weaving were on display at Baltimore’s 
Museum of Art. The show, staged in col- 
laboration with Hartford’s Wadsworth 
Atheneum, was vast and various; it in- 
cluded examples from around the world, 
for the loom belongs to every race. 

Among the most entertaining items was 
a 17th century Norwegian tapestry based 
on one of Christ's parables, with the legend 
in old Scandinavian script: “Five virgins 
were wise and five were foolish.” The sec- 
tion reproduced here shows the five foolish 
ones, who forgot to oil their lamps but did 
not forget their hankies. Another standout 
was Cog Fanfare (Trumpeting Cock), de- 
signed by Frenchman Jean Lurcat, who 
has done as much as any artist to show 
that modern tapestries can rival those of 
past ages in color and elegance of design. 
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This harrow is the heart of the 
Hewitt-Robins Blending and Re- 
claiming System. By slowly cut- 
ting cross sections of the layers 
of materials from the face of the 
stockpile it blends them to a 
pre-determined analysis. 


BALANCED DIET 


Blast furnace feeding—to make pig 
iron—is a major problem. Feed must 
be continuous . . . 24 hours a day for 
months on end .. . and charges must be 
uniform in analysis, even though im- 
purities in the iron ore often vary from 
35 to 65 percent. 


Providing a balanced diet . . . maintain- 
ing this uniform analysis . . . necessitates 
thorough blending of the ore before 
charging. This is accomplished by 
another Hewitt-Robins first—the 
Hewitt-Robins Blending and Reclaim- 
ing System. 


Through this system, ores varying in 
analyses and sources are layered in huge 


HEWITT | 





stockpiles. When reclaimed by the giant 
harrow, they are thoroughly and uni- 
formly blended, supplying a constant 
flow of furnace-feed which meets pre- 
determined analytical standards. 


Record blast furnace performance has 
resulted . . . coke consumption has been 
materially decreased, pig iron produc- 
tion increased as much as 38%. Equal 
benefits are also indicated for smelters 
and coke ovens, as well as processors of 
coal and minerals. 


Whether blending, processing or con- 
veying bulk materials is your problem, 
get in touch with Hewitt-Robins. 


ea 
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eros” 


Executive Offices: 370 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


HEWITT RUBBER DIVISION: Belting, hose and other industrial rubber products 

ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION: Conveying, screening, sizing, processing and dewatering machinery 
ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION: Designing and engineering of materials handling systems 

HEWITT RESTFOAM DIVISION: Restfoam™ mattresses, pillows and comfort-cushioning 


Hewitt-Robins is participating in the management and financing of Kentucky Synthetic Rubber Corporation 





worker, Van Dongen hardly expected to 
become a pet of the upper classes: art was 
more serious than that. At twelve, he sold 
his first picture to a butcher (“It was the 
portrait of a cow”), and at 20 set out for 
Paris. There he shared a shed with young 
Pablo Picasso, who was peddling his own 
pictures for 5 francs apiece. ‘“‘We shared 
our models and we shared our mistresses,” 
says Van Dongen. ‘For almost ten years, 
we got along fine.” 

After World War I, Van Dongen said 
goodbye to the old life. Instead of the 
acrobats and gypsy girls and black-stock- 
inged nudes that had preoccupied him, he 
turned more & more to painting celeb- 
rities. The Aga Khan sat for him (“best 
model I ever had. . . nice and patient”); 
so did the vivacious Comtesse Anne-Elis- 
abeth de Noailles, who “gesticulated so 





much that one of her breasts slipped out 





; Pat English 
PAINTER VAN DONGEN 
The women slimmer, the jewels fatter. 


of her blouse, so I painted her that way.” 
In time the great and near-great began 
calling him Kiki, and whenever he gave 
a party, they flocked to it dressed to the 
teeth. Kiki himself liked to receive them 
in a sweater, and he served them nothing 
but sandwiches and plain water. His for- 
mula for giving a party—‘“Why go to the 
expense of serving them champagne, when 
they'll come anyway?”—was as cynical 
as his formula for success: “I paint the 
women slimmer than they are and their 
jewels fatter.” 

But for all his success, Painter van 
Dongen never really forgot his Fauvist 
days, and last week, in a new show in Paris, 
he proved it. There, instead of society's 
faces and figures, were dazzling beaches 
race tracks and fields, painted in brilliant 
yellows, blues and reds that seemed as 
bright as sunlight itself. 

“Some people,” says Van Dongen, “write 
their memoirs. I am painting them.” To 
Paris critics, Kiki's memoirs were as fresh 
and bold as anything he ever did. 
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RAYTHEON WELDPOWER® makes strong, permanent, precision welds in small metal 
parts and assemblies —faster, better, at lower cost. Available in several types with a 
variety of welding heads, Weldpower is saving countless man-hours for manufacturers. 


THE MACHINE THAT WELDS ELECTRONICALLY 
— FASTER, AT LOWER COST 


Permanent precision welding of ferrous, 
non-ferrous and dissimilar metals — faster, 
at lower cost, without burning or discol- 
oration of metals—these are the achieve- 
ments of Weldpower, another Raytheon 
“first” in electronics! 


Raytheon Weldpower, using “Stored En- 
ergy,” eliminates soldering, brazing and 
riveting in most cases. Saves countless 
man-hours in assembly of instruments, 
watches, jewelry, electronic tubes, electri- 
cal and electronic components and other 
assemblies, Write for prices, literature. 


Applying electronics to industrial prob- 
lems is an important part of Raytheon’s 
operation. If you have a production or 
¢ontrol problem, write Raytheon Electron- 
ics Application Department. No obligation. 
TUNE IN John Cameron Swayze with the 
news, sponsored by Raytheon, NBC Radio 


Network Sunday afternoons. See local paper 
for time and station. 


<a s 
7> Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
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RAYTHEON TELEVISION RECEIVERS, like 
all Raytheon electronic products, are reason- 
ably priced, give excellent performance. 
Available in 15 models, all Futurized for UHF 
and sharp pictures in distant fringe areas. 





3,950,000 HOUR TEST by Northwest Airlines 
proved that “reliable’’miniature tubes (CK 5654) 
developed and manufactured by Raytheon 
out-performed ordinary tubes by 68.93%. 





RAYTHEON TV PICTURE TUBES undergo 
101 rigid tests before shipment, are recognized 
for quality and dependability, used by lead- 
ing TV set makers, sold by reliable Dealers. 





Excellence in Elechonics 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WALTHAM 64, MASSACHUSETTS 
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FILTERED 


CIGARETTE 
SMOKE 
IS BETTER FOR 
YOUR HEALTH* 





THE NICOTINE 
AND TARS 
TRAPPED BY THIS 
VICEROY FILTER CANNOT 
REACH YOUR MOUTH, 
THROAT OR LUNGS! 


*Reader's Digest 
January, 1950 


VICEROYS COST ONLY A PENNY PER PACK 
MORE THAN BRANDS WITHOUT FILTERS 








MEDICINE 





Rest? Guess Again 


The young mother has her baby, and 
snuggles down in her hospital bed for a 
few days of rest. What does she get? Most 
often a lot of unnecessary frazzle, a top- 
flight gynecologist told the Chicago Med- 
ical Society last week. Fumed the Univer- 
sity of Michigan’s Dr. Norman F. Miller: 

“At some absurd hour in the early 
morning, she is awakened. The technique 
used for this cruel intrusion will vary. It 
may be a thermometer inserted in her 
mouth, a pitcher of ice water placed on 
her table, or orders to get washed and 
readied for a breakfast which commonly 
arrives an hour or two later. Any attempt 
to snatch a brief rest during the remain- 
der of the day is likely to end in disap- 
pointment due to the parade of the VIPs, 
who space their visits that there is 
never an idle moment: the baby, the 
nurse, the nurse’s aid, the room duster, 
the toilet polisher, the floor mopper and 
the doctor. 

“I do not mean to be facetious . .. I 
sincerely believe this has come to be one 
of the most serious bugaboos of hospital 
life... Frequently it marks the beginning 
of the well-recognized emotional tension 
and fatigue syndrome observed in new 
mothers.” 

Dr. Miller fears that the patient’s wel- 
fare is being sacrificed to the false gods of 
streamlining and standardization. Hospi- 
tals, he thinks, should ask themselves a 
few searching questions, e.g., “Are bed- 
pans and ice water distributed early in 
the morning because the patients need 
them, or because they are the night crew's 
responsibility? Is the early-morning tem- 
perature taken because it helps the pa- 
tient, or merely because it is required for 
an acceptable hospital record?” 


so 
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A Whiff of Phage 


At all hours of the day, seven days a 
week, the two-story colonial house on 
High Street in West Medford, six miles 
north of Boston, is full of bustle. Patients 
with almost every disease in the book, 
from sinus trouble to tuberculosis and 
cancer, crowd the wooden benches in the 
waiting room. Every now & then, one goes 
through a side door to see Dr. Robert 
Edward Lincoln, 52, who asks about their 
complaints. Dr, Lincoln is most interested 
in whether they have had grippe or flu 
during certain epidemic seasons. What- 
ever ails them, he is pretty sure that he 
has the right treatment. 

Beyond the waiting room is the treat- 
ment room. Syringes filled with an amber 
fluid lie on a counter. Along one wall are 
chairs for four patients, and behind them 
are tanks of compressed air. The treat- 
ment: the patient sits in a chair and an 
attendant fits respirator tubes in his nos- 
trils. After a flick of a valve, the patient 
inhales a mixture of air and Dr. Lincoln’s 
bacteriophage* in one of its two varieties, 
Alpha or Beta. Patients who cannot walk 
indoors for treatment can get curb serv- 
ice in their cars. 

“Smash ‘Em!" Last week the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society asked Dr. Lin- 
coln to resign from its membership. After 
months of painstaking inquiry, a commit- 
tee of the society had found him guilty of 
unethical conduct. It had uncovered no 


* From the Greek for “germ eater.” Bacterio 
phages are tiny particles, believed to be viruses, 
which live happily with some bacteria but de- 
stroy others, The theory behind attempts to use 
them in medicine is like the theory of antibiotics, 
but most phages are too choosy about the bac- 
teria they will feed upon, Medical 
have found very limited uses for them 


researchers 





James F, Coyne 


Dr. Lincoin & PATIENTS 
For those who can't walk, curb service. 
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evidence that the bacteriophage treat- 
ment caused direct harm to the patients, 
though committee members worried that 
it might. But the committee held that it 
is wrong for Dr. Lincoln to use a single. 
unproved treatment for all manner of 
diseases when his patients might be cured 
or relieved by tried & true methods. 

The outcry was loud and prompt. Like 
many a medical evangelist, Dr, Lincoln 
has a handful of devoted disciples. Among 
them: New Hampshire’s Senator Charles 
W. Tobey.* “Smash ’em right in the 
eyes!’ howled Tobey when he heard what 
the medical society had done. “Lick ’em 
like a custard! They’re crucifying a won- 
derful man—a genius.” By no coincidence, 
Tobey is one of Lincoln’s patients; he in- 
sists on getting the bacteriophage treat- 
ment three or four times a week in the 
office of Capitol Physician George Calver. 
He says that it has considerably reduced 
his high blood pressure. 

Another Lincoln patient is Tobey’s 
daughter, Mrs. Louise Dean, who was 
treated for multiple sclerosis. Still another 
is Charles W. Tobey Jr., 41, who had an 
operation and X-ray treatment for can- 
cer of lymph tissues before he tried Lin- 
coln’s tame viruses. Now he gives much 
or most of the credit for his improvement 
to the Lincoln treatment. 

Alpha to Beta. Dr. Lincoln, a graduate 
of Boston University School of Medicine 
in 1926, had an ordinary general practice 
in Medford until 1946, when he cultured 
some staphylococcus germs from a pa- 
tient’s nose. He noticed that the culture 
was being éaten away, so he sent it to a 
friend at Boston University, who told him 
that he had a bacteriophage in the test 
tube. Soon, the friend began growing the 
germs and their sidekicks, the phages, in 
murky bottles. Dr. Lincoln used the ex- 
tracted phage material to drip into the 
noses of patients with minor ailments, 
generally sinusitis. 

Most patients had a mild reaction, such 
as a slight fever, and then felt better. But 
one got an inflammation of the liver, and 
Dr. Lincoln decided that germs of what 
he calls Strain Alpha must somehow have 
been transmuted into Strain Beta, with 
its own phage. With two phages at hand, 
Dr. Lincoln went on to treat grippe and 
liver inflammation. Soon he spread out to 
treat laryngitis, tonsillitis, abscessed teeth, 
neuralgia, cataract and glaucoma. By 1948 
he was treating cancer and tuberculosis. 

Impatient Patients. By that time, Dr. 
Lincoln claimed to have an “entirely new 
system of medicine,” and his fame was 
spreading far beyond the elm-lined streets 
of Medford. In Arkansas, Dr. Jacob S. 
Schirmer, graduate of a shut-down diplo- 
ma mill and one-time follower of Cancer 
Quack William Koch, got the local fran- 
chise for the Lincoln treatment. Other 
“fellows” of the Lincoln Foundation set 
up shop in 22 states. 

To Medford went many p§tients who 
could not be helped by standard medical 
practice or were impatient with their slow 
progress. Many felt better at first. This 1s 


* For other news of Senator Tobey, see Peopue. | 
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L. K. Firestone, President of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of California, says: 
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FLYING TIGERS = 
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- THE LINE TODAY! 
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> Winturop SHOES -+-what ts the difference? *K 


FEEL the difference 


in solid comfort 


“SEE the difference 


in custom styling 


SAVE the difference 
in longer wear 
per pair 






Streamlined plain 
toe Winthrop in rich 
Glasgow grain. 

Distinctive French binding. 


SHOES 
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make your next pair... 





Write Department | for free style folder and name of nearest dealer. 


Winthrop Shoe Company « Div: International Shoe Company « Saint Louis 












time to trade 
for new 1952 


Tine Wa 3 
bigger, better pictures 
sharp, clear, steady ... with 
superior performance, greater 


dependability assured by new 
developments in engineering. 











greater enjoyment 


with exclusive new features... 
Concentrated Power Chassis, 
Improved Glare-Guard, Acous- 
tinator Tone Control, 3-position 
Area Selector Switch. 


the Picture tells the story 


why it’s time to trade, time to 
enjoy new 1952 Motorola TV— 
proved most dependable! 











Model 21K2, 20-in. screen § 
Mahogany console. 33995 
In limed oak, $359.95 












Prices slightly higher South end 
West. Specifications and prices 
subject to change without notice. 
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natural, says the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, because a lot of patients will re- 
spond hopefully to any change in treat- 
ment. But of nine TB cases on which the 
medical society’s committee reported, two 
were maintaining improvement begun un- 
der other treatment, five were worse and 
two were dead. Several cancer patients 
had died shortly after Dr. Lincoln re- 
ported them “much improved.” 

Dr. Lincoln said he had no idea of re- 
signing from the society: “I have some 
Irish in me, and this ought to be a damned 
good fight before it is over.” In Washing- 
ton, Senator Tobey called for a congres- 
sional investigation of the society, scented 
a sinister plot by organized medicine and 
big drug companies to deny the people 
the “benefits” of the Lincoln system. 


A First for Spain 


When word got out that two U.S. drug 
companies had been working simultaneous- 
ly on the same new drug for tuberculosis 
(Time, March 3), it looked as though the 
arm of coincidence had been fully ex- 
tended. Last week the arm stretched a bit 
more: from Spain came word that the 
identical drug, hydrazide of isonicotinic 
acid, has been developed there independ- 
ently. Moreover, to the Spanish doctors 
must go credit for trying the drug on hu- 
man patients a full three months before 
it was used at Staten Island's Sea View 
Hospital. 

It was in Bilbao’s Laboratorio Faes that 
Chemist Juan Socias made the drug (which 
the Spanish call FSR-3) under the guid- 
ance of Physician Luis Romero. Just a 
year ago, doctors began treating ten TB 
patients. Their experience was the same as 
that of U.S. researchers in all ways but 
one: two patients proved to be allergic to 
the drug, and its use in their cases had to 
be stopped. Next came a controlled test 
in which 20 patients got FSR-3, and ten 
who thought they were getting it actually 
got sugar pills. The 20 showed varying de- 
grees of improvement; the ten, despite 
the power of suggestion, became no better. 

Spanish doctors were just as upset as 
their U.S, colleagues over the premature 
publicity given the drug and the false 
hopes that might be aroused. But one 
thing made them happy: if the drug proves 
really valuable, Spain can make it cheaply 
in any amount. and will not have to de- 
pend on hard-to-get imports. 


Capsules 

The notion that a cross-eyed child “will 
grow out of it” is a “vicious bit of mis- 
information,” declared Ophthalmologist 
Richard G. Scobee of St. Louis. Besides 
creating difficulties in learning, the child's 
handicap sets him apart from playmates 
and often leaves a deep emotional scar. 
Dr. Scobee’s advice: have it treated 
promptly, even if surgery is needed. 

@ To keep the military and Civil Defense 
authorities from getting into an unseemly 
scramble for blood and plasma, Defense 
Mobilizer Charles E, Wilson took over 
the job of allocating supplies. The Red 
Cross will continue to be the collecting 
agency. 
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a little Methocel 


20cs SO 


Far! 


What's new at Dow! 


Dow has developed a new weed killer called 
Premerge™, for cotton and other deep planted 


prevents the growth of small-seeded weeds 








With boys bubble gum is tops! ‘But 
more valuable to manufacturers is 
Methocel (Dow methylcellulose) a gum 
that does so much to improve products. 
Unlike chewing gum and other natural 
gums, Methocel is a superior synthetic gum 
of high purity and constant uniformity, 
making it ideal for industrial and phar 
maceutical purposes. 


An excellent thickener, Methocel imparts 
smoothness and uniformity to your 
product. Because Methocel is inert, neu- 
tral, colorless, odorless, and tasteless it 
makes an ideal bulk laxative. It is used in 
crayons and cold creams, paper and pot- 
tery, leg make-up and leather shoes... 
for its effective film forming, binding and 
adhesive qualities. It may well be the in- 
gredient necessary for improving your 
product. 

You can count on the continued avail- 
ability of Methocel, which unlike natural 
gums is not imported, but manufactured 
domestically. Whenever your product 
dictates the use of a superior water-soluble 
synthetic gum, investigate Methocel! 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midland, Michigan 
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INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY 








WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 


Mills at Weirton, West Virginia, and 
Steubenville, Ohio. World’s largest in- 
dependent manufacturer of tin plate. 
Producer of a wide range of other impor- 
tant steel products. 





GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP, 


Detroit, Michigan. The only integrated 
steel mill in the Detroit area. Produces a 
wide range of carbon steel products . .. is 
a major supplicr of all types of steel for 
the automotive industry. 





THE HANNA FURNACE Corp. 


Blast furnace division of National Steel 
located in Buffalo, New York. 


In an iftdustry whose very essence is bigness, National Steel is big. 

It is big geographically. National Steel properties are located in twelve states. Its 
sales and distributing organization extends from coast to coast and across the 
seven seas. 

It is big physically. National Steel owns huge mills and mines . . . a complete 
fleet of lake ore boats. It operates the world’s largest open hearth furnaces . . . 
the world’s largest and fastest electrolytic lines . . . one of the world’s largest 
continuous rolling mills. 

Most important, National Steel is big in ideas, big in vision. Its advances in 
steel-making methods and processes have helped revolutionize the modern steel 
industry. Its present expansion program is now increasing National Steel's 
annual capacity from 4,750,000 ingot tons to 6,000,000 ingot tons, carrying on 
a record of continuous growth. 

This is National Steel . . . big today, bigger tomorrow .. . one of America’s 
foremost producers of steel. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 


Unit of Great Lakes Steel Corporation. 
Plants at Ecorse, Michigan, and Terre 
Haute, Indiana. Exclusive manufacturer 
of world-famed Quonset buildings and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 





NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


Houston, Texas. This new warchouse is 
a Quonset building supplied by Stran- 
Steel Division. Company distributes 
steel products throughout the Southwest. 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio. Produces ore from exten- 
sive holdings in Great. Lakes region. 
National Steel is also participating in the 
development of new Labrador-Quebec 
iron ore fields. 





NATIONAL MINES CORP. 


Coal mines and properties in Kentucky, 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania. Supplies 
high grade metallurgical coal for the 
tremendous needs of National Steel, 


A color reproduction of this painting . . . in larger sixe for framing . . . willbe mailed on request. —> 
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Dewars 


“White Label” 


and Victoria Vat” 


The Medal SCOTCH of the World 




















No prouder tradition in Scottish 
history than the story of the Clans... 
their colorful tartans worn in glory 
through the years. Traditional, too, 
is Dewar’s White Label and 
Victoria Vat, forever and always 


. a wee bit o’ Scotland in a bottle! 


for distinguished service 


White Label 


Medal Scotch for more 
than 80 years 







Victoria Vat 
“None Finer” 
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ohn Dewar Sons! 
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Joun Dewar & Sons te 
Perth 


The famous Tartan 
of Clan Stewart 


IMPORTED 
© Schenley Import Corp., N. Y. Both 86.8 Proof Blended Scotch 
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On Its Own 


For years, networks operating in both 
radio and television have been paying off 
their TV losses with their radio profits. 
Last year, for the first time, TV was out of 
the red. Figures released last week by the 
FCC: total income before taxes from net- 
work TV, $12.4 million; from network 
radio, $10.4 million. 


Unscheduled Program 

Robert Maxwell Jones Jr., 26, stood 
quietly in the rear of the elevator one 
morning last week as it went up to the 
4sth floor of Cincinnati’s 48-story Carew 
Tower. The elevator operator noticed 
nothing about Jones except that he was 
the only Negro in the car, that he was 
hatless and wore a tan gabardine topcoat. 
Jones got off on 45, walked up the wind- 
ing stairway to the observation tower 





Associated Press 
Rosert JONES ON THE LEDGE 
The soap operas began on schedule. 


atop the building. The tower door was 
locked, but he found a window just above 
the 47th floor and jimmied it open. He 
climbed out, stepped gingerly along a 
three-foot ledge to a parapet at the cor- 
ner of the building, took off his top- 
coat, folded it neatly on the ledge, sat 
down and lit a cigarette. A window washer 
nearby called to Jones, “I know how you 
feel, boy. Come back.” Said Jones: “I 
got troubles.” 

He lit one cigarette off another, occa- 
sionally waved his arms, and once climbed 
over the ledge and hung there by his 
hands. Police and firemen, called to the 
building, pleaded with him, but if they 
tried to inch forward, Jones cried, “I’m 
going to go!”, and his would-be rescuers 
stood back. 

Some 5,000 people gathered in the 
streets to watch, but the drama was not 
theirs alone. A Cincinnati housewife, tun- 
ing in WCPO's man-on-the-street radio 
show, heard the reporter describing Jones’s 
flirtation with death. All over town, as the 
word spread, sets clicked on. 
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Television was there too. From a hill 
two miles away, WCPO-TV trained its 
cameras on Jones, brought him into view 
with a zoomar lens. The station rushed a 
mobile unit to the building, and there oth- 
er cameramen aimed their lenses and 
waited. WLW-TV, six blocks away, put a 
TV camera on a fire escape, fed the scene 
to stations in Dayton and Columbus. 
WKRC-TV, eight blocks away, went on 
the air with close-ups. 

As thousands hung over their TVs and 
radios, rescuers worked on. At the 21st 
floor ledge, men spread a net, like fisher- 
men in a sea of air. Jones’s father and sis- 
ter, and a priest, the Rev. Paul Huber, 
joined the rescuers on the 47th floor. 

“T see you have a rosary,” Father Hu- 
ber called. “Surely you know God loves 
you, Pray with me, my son.” Jones’s fa- 
ther said: “Son, come and let us touch 
your hand and we'll pray for you.” 

Housewives at their TV sets saw Robert 
Jones walk slowly to the window where 
his father stood. They saw a rescuer jump 
to the ledge and grab him. They saw him 
dragged into the building as he screamed, 
“IT don’t want to die! I don’t want to 
die!” They saw him jabbed with a hypo 
dermic and tied into a strait jacket. 

On the 21st floor, the firemen folded 
their net. Down in the street, the crowds 
drifted away. But throughout Ohio, some 
350,000 people kept their radio and TV 
sets tuned in. It was ro a.m. and about 
time for the morning soap operas to begin. 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, March 
14. Times are E.S.T., abject to change. 


Rapdio 


Metropolitan Opera (Sat. 2 p.m., 
ABC). Puccini's La Bohéme, with Alba- 
nese, Di Stefano, Gueden, Siepi. 

NBC Symphony (Sat. 6:30 p.m., 
NBC). Toscanini conducting a simulta- 
neous radio-TV concert. 

Invitation to Learning (Sun. 11:35 
a.m., CBS). Du Noiiy’s Human Destiny. 

New York Philharmonic (Sun. 2:30 
p.m., CBS). Soprano Nadine Connor, Bar- 
itone Mack Harrell; Bruno Walter con- 
ducting. 

Theatre Guild on the Air (Sun. 8:30 
p.m., NBC). Love from a Stranger, with 
Ray Milland, Edna Best. 

The Halls of Ivy (Wed. 8 p.m., NBC). 
Starring Mr. & Mrs. Ronald Colman. 

Academy Awards (Thurs. 11 p.m., 
ABC). The 24th annual presentation of 
movie “Oscars.” 

TELEVISION 


Robert Montgomery Presents (Mon. 
9:30 p.m., NBC). Jane Wyatt in The 
Wall. 

Studio One (Mon. ro p.m., CBS). The 
Vintage Years, with Walter Slezak. 

Author Meets the Critics (Thurs. 10:30 
p.m., Du Mont). Target: Senator Joe 
McCarthy and his book, America’s Re- 
treat from Victory. 
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sport. Dance under starlit skies 
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Fusilier 
(See Cover) 


Two Latin teachers* recently agreed 
that the event which would give them 
most pleasure and at the same time might- 
ily advance the cause of true education 
would be to blow up Teachers College at 
Columbia University. Mortimer Jerome 
Adler would probably volunteer to light 
the fuse. 

Lighting educational fuses is his special- 
ty. He started as an undergraduate at 
Columbia over 30 years ago. Professor 
John Dewey, then the Jove of Morning- 
side Heights, once came to a meeting of 
the university philosophy club to hear 
one of his students read a paper. As the 
thin, intense young man warmed to his 





a college catalogue or worried about a 
football team. He writes too well, and has 
made too much money writing, to be ac- 
cepted by scholars as one of themselves. 
He has been denounced as a charlatan, a 
sensation-seeker, a medieval reactionary, 
a would-be agent of the Inquisition. He 
has developed an unequaled gift for mak- 
ing enemies and influencing people. 

He has spoken rudely of such sacrosanct 
characters as Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes (“It is time that [his] pedestal 
were dismounted”) and Bertrand Russell 
(“He made a fool of himself”). He has 
spoken ill of children (“the most imper- 
fect of all human beings”) and dogs 
(“they are only brutes”). He has dared to 
say, several times and in public, that Dar- 
win was wrong. He has committed the 


George Skadding—Lire 


Aber & SyNTOPICON STAFF 
Pep talks for Aristotle. 


subject, the great philosopher’s face grew 
red, Finally, when young Adler quoted a 
passage from Dewey and commented, 
“There is certainly nothing of the love of 
God in this utterance,” Dewey could take 
no more. He jumped to his feet, shouting, 
“Nobody is going to tell me how to love 
God,” and stalked out. 

In class Mortimer Adler harassed the 
eminent professor by sending him long, 
learned letters pointing out how his lec- 
tures contradicted his earlier lectures. For 
a time, Pragmatist Dewey read the let- 
ters in class, but eventually he called Ad- 
ler to his office and suggested he lay off. 
Adler did not lay off. He has continued to 
take intellectual potshots at Dewey and 
his disciples. 

Socrates with Dry Martini. This tar- 
get practice has won him a unique posi- 
tion in U.S. education. He is not an edu- 
cator in the usual sense: he never drafted 


* There still are a few. 
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modern heresy of declaring that there are 
such permanent, absolute values as Truth 
and Justice. Like a Socratic traveling 
salesman, he has moved up & down the 
country, talking to the young and causing 
acute attacks of thought in thousands of 
college students who scarcely ever thought 
of thinking before. The majority of U.S. 
college professors would gladly hand him 
the bitter chalice; he merely enjoys the 
situation and sticks to dry Martinis with 
lemon peel. 

He is all over the map. True to his 
dictum that the philosopher belongs in 
the market place, he has at various times 
popped up in such non-academic roles as 
adviser to the Hays Office, indoctrination 
lecturer for the U.S. Air Transport Com- 
mand, merchandising consultant to Bam- 
berger’s of New Jersey (he developed a 
theory that new electric toasters and bob- 
by pins evolve like new biological species, 
which in some quarters earned him the 
nickname “Drygoods Darwin’’). 








At present on leave from his post as 
professor of the philosophy of law at the 
University of Chicago, he 1) is consultant 
to Paul Hoffman and his staff of the Ford 
Foundation; 2) conducts summer semi- 
nars at Aspen, Tycoon Walter Paepcke’s 
Athens-in-Colorado, on matters like Free- 
dom and God; 3) leads the “Fat Boys’” 
Great Books class at Chicago, including 
such notable converts to culture as Meyer 
Kestnbaum of Hart Schaffner & Marx, 
Harold Swift of Swift & Co.; 4) sells the 
Great Books idea, relentlessly and with 
success (the Great Books Foundation now 
has 2,000 groups). 

Adler’s most notable achievement will 
be unveiled next month at a black-tie 
dinner in Manhattan’s Waldorf-Astoria, 
when Encyclopaedia Britannica will sol- 
emnly present to 500 leading U.S. citizens 
(each of whom paid $soo for it) the long- 
heralded set of the Great Books of the 
Western World, edited by Hutchins and 
Adler. (Probable price of the popular edi- 
tion, to be published in September: $300.) 
The set is unquestionably the biggest cul- 
ture buy anywhere: 54 volumes, 32,000 
pages, 25 million words, 5 ft. 1 in. on the 
bookshelf, 443 works by 74 authors.* 

Its most arresting feature was contrib- 
uted by Mortimer Adler: a two-volume 
index called Syntopicon,t referring the 
reader to everything of note the great 
authors have said about the Great Ideas 
of Western Civilization (see box). There 
are, by Adler’s count, exactly 102 Great 
Ideas. A lesser man might have quailed 
before the problem of making such a reck- 
oning. Not Adler. 

Education Racket? “The philosopher,” 
he once remarked, “ought never to try to 
avoid the duty of making up his mind.” 
Adler has made up his mind—probably 
one of the best minds at large today—on 
any number of vital issues. Americans ex- 
pect no more help from philosophers in 
practical affairs than from poets, and rath- 
er less than from astrologers. Adler be- 
lieves, however, that the question of right 
& wrong is practical, and that it is the 
philosopher’s job to help answer it. Adler 
furthermore holds that plain men & wom- 
en can and should be philosophers. Says 
he: “Philosophy is everybody’s business.” 

In one way, Americans have begun to 
see what he means: there were philoso- 
phies behind Adolf Hitler, Alger Hiss and 


%* Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aris- 
tophanes, Herodotus, Thucydides, Plato, Aris- 
totle, Hippocrates, Galen, Euclid, Archimedes, 
Apollonius, Nicomachus, Lucretius, Epictetus, 
Marcus Aurelius, Virgil, Plutarch, Tacitus, Ptol- 
emy, Copernicus, Kepler, Plotinus, Augustine, 
Thomas Aquinas, Dante, Chaucer, Machiavelli, 
Hobbes, Rabelais, Montaigne, Shakespeare, Gil- 
bert, Galileo, Harvey, Cervantes, Francis Bacon, 
Descartes, Spinoza, Milton, Pascal, Newton, 
Huygens, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Swift, Sterne, 
Fielding, Montesquicu, Rousseau, Adam Smith, 
Gibbon, Kant, The Federalist (by Hamilton, 
Madison and Jay), J. S. Mill, Boswell, Lavoisier, 
Fourier, Faraday, Hegel, Goethe, Melville, Dar- 
win, Marx, Engels, Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, Wil- 
liam James, Freud. Most controversial omis- 
sions: Luther, Calvin, Moliére, Voltaire, Dick- 
ens, Balzac, Einstein. 


+ New coinage meaning “collection of topics.” 
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the Chinese Red army in Korea. But they 
still fail to realize that professional phi- 
losophers, like Pragmatist John Dewey, 
have deeply influenced the lives of mil- 
lions of Americans who could not tell a 
pragmatist from a Holy Roller. 

The pragmatists created an intellectual 
universe without fixed truth, where right 
& wrong swirl through time & space, al- 
ways dependent on local interpretation 
and individual desire. To a pragmatist, 
“ideals” are merely hypotheses, to be for- 
ever tested by individual experience and 
subject to change without notice. 

Adler revolted against this universe. He 
reasserted the old-fashioned belief that 
ideals like freedom and democracy are not 
mere regional preferences, but demonstra- 
bly good; that man has will and reason 
with which to distinguish between good & 
evil. He felt that organized U.S. education, 
dominated by the pragmatists, was “one 
of the largest rackets in this country,” 
turning out students “chaotically informed 
and viciously indoctrinated with the local 
prejudices of professors and their text- 
books.” Most U.S. college graduates, says 
Adler, can neither read, write nor think 
properly. They are not being taught how 
to lead a good life (the aim of all liberal 
education), but merely how to make a 
good living. Education merely for specific 
jobs, cries Adler, “is the training of slaves.” 

What to do about it? Adler, Hutchins 
and a band of dedicated fellow guerrillas 
—notably Stringfellow Barr, former presi- 
dent of St. John’s College, Scott Buchanan, 
former dean of St. John’s, and Mark Van 
Doren, English professor at Columbia— 
have answered long & loud: make U.S, 
education truly liberal. That means, accord- 
ing to Adler, that 1) American college 
professors must commit academic hara- 
kiri by giving up their specialized fields; 
they should be able to teach anything in 
the liberal arts; 2) the scientific method 
should stick to science, and leave to philos- 


Breitenbach—Pix 


Joun Dewey 
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THE 102 


Fate 

Form 

God 

Good & Evil 
Government 
Habit 
Happiness 
History 
Honor 
Hypothesis 
Idea 
Immortality 
Induction 
Infinity 
Judgment 
Justice 
Knowledge 


Angel 

Animal 
Aristocracy 

Art 

Astronomy 
Beauty 

Being 

Cause 

Chance 

Change 

Citizen 
Constitution 
Courage 

Custom & Convention 
Definition 
Democracy 

Desire 

Dialectic 

Duty Labor 
Education Language 
Element Law 
Emotion Liberty 
Eternity Life & Death 
Evolution Logic 
Experience Love 
Family Man 


IDEAS 


Mathematics 
Matter 
Mechanics 
Medicine 
Memory & Imagination 
Metaphysics 
Mind Sense 
Monarchy Sign & Symbol 
Nature Sin 

Necessity & Contingency Slavery 
Oligarchy Soul 

One & Many Space 

Opinion State 
Opposition Temperance 
Philosophy Theology 
Physics Time 

Pleasure & Pain Truth 

Poetr: Tyranny 
Principle Universal & Particular 
Progress Virtue & Vice 
Prophecy War & Peace 
Prudence Wealth 
Punishment Will 

Quality Wisdom 
Quantity World 


Reasoning 
Relation 
Religion 
Revolution 
Rhetoric 
Same & Other 
Science 


Why 102? Editor Adler admits that this figure might have been 120 or 97. 
How Does It Work? If a reader is interested in one of the 102 Big Ideas, 
e.g., Good & Evil, he merely turns to the chapter so headed. There he finds a 
nine-page introduction by Editor Adler, logical sub-topics, e.g., the general 
theory of good & evil, the moral theory of the good, etc. Under these sub- 
topics he finds references to 3,306 passages in 60 of the great authors and the 


Bible. 


What if the reader is interested in a notion not included in the Big Ideas, 
e.g., Sex? He can then turn to an inventory of 1,792 terms which will tell 
him under which of the Great Ideas sex is treated, i.e., Animal, Desire, Evo- 


lution, Love, Man. 


What Is It Good For? Says Adler: 


1) to enable plain readers to read about 


topics they are interested in; 2) to save students and scholars “unnecessary 
drudgery before thinking is begun”; 3) to show people that thinkers of the 


past have things to say to the present. 


Will it make people’s minds lazy? Not 


at all, says Adler. “It is the exact reverse of the giant comptometers which 
are fed data and do the thinking for people; the Syntopicon feeds people the 
data—the issues and the various positions taken on them—and lets the human 


mind do its own thinking.” 


ophy the job of determining matters of 
right & wrong; 3) all Americans should get 
the same kind of liberal education till they 
take their A.B. (from two to four years 
earlier than at present) and specialize later. 

Whether such a program can be put into 
practice in 20th century America is a ques- 
tion. In the U.S. of the 18th century, lib- 
eral education was the privilege of the 
few. But when all U.S. men & women got 
the vote, and unprecedented amounts of 
wealth and leisure, the situation was 
changed. The problem at the heart of the 
educational controversy which has been 
raging for half a century in the U.S. is 
simply: how to educate the freed citizen 
for a free life. 

Tide Turning? The first U.S. answer, 
helped along by John Dewey, was free col- 
leges and the elective system, with heavy 
emphasis on “useful” subjects like science. 
Most U.S. educators today agree that the 
elective system leads generally to an aim- 
less nibbling at knowledge, or to excessive 
specialization. But there is bitter disagree- 
ment as to what should be done. Most 
Deweyites insist that 2oth century stu- 
dents must combine the liberal arts with 
“useful” studies, and that the learning of 
the past must be “reconstructed” to fit 





present needs. Adler feels that this view 
has led to totally inadequate half meas- 
ures, i.e., digested “survey” courses in the 
humanities. But there are signs that the 
great battle—variously expressed as Hu- 
manists v. Pragmatists, Thomists v. Posi- 
tivists,* Adler v. the rest of U.S. education 
—is slowly beginning to turn. 

The ground swell is strong and deep: 
Adler, Hutchins & Co. are only part of it. 
The atom bomb, more than anything else, 
showed the U.S. that (in Adler’s words) 
“the more science we have the more we 
are in need of wisdom to prevent its mis- 
use.” Reinhold Niebuhr expressed a grow- 
ing uneasiness in the U.S. conscience over 
confused and slipshod morality. Arnold 
Toynbee found wide response when he at- 
tacked the easy optimism which regards 
history as an endless escalator to progress 
rather than a continuing struggle between 
good & evil. The Harvard report on U.S. 
education (Tre, Aug. 13, 1945) signaled 
a serious drive in more & more U.S. uni- 


* Positivists are the philosophical school, vir- 
tually dominant in the U.S. and Britain today, 
which suggests that philosophy is merely a tool 
for the logical analysis of limited propositions, 
Adler hates the positivists’ guts, and they his. 
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Office lighting that provides 
“viston insurance 


It’s particularly fitting that the Auto- 
Owners Insurance building in Lansing, 
Michigan, boasts one of the finest lighting 
installations in the country. In effect, this 
progressive insurance company “insures” 
its own people against eyestrain and nerv- 
ous fatigue while on the job. 


Some 600 Day-Brite “Four-By-Four” fix- 
tures furnish the lighting in all large office 
areas—one of the largest single installations 
of this type ever made. 

Architects Black and Black and their 
consulting engineers, GEORGE WAGSCHAL 
Associates, who selected Day-Brite “Four- 
By-Fours,” report complete satisfaction. 





Kenneth C. Black (left) 
and Lee Black, Architects. 


Now, more than ever 
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After six months in service, under normal 
maintenance conditions, this Day-Brite in- 
stallation is deliveri-g an average of 60 
footcandles of illumination. That's real 
lighting performance! 

If you're concerned in any way with the 
selection of lighting equipment for schools, 
offices, hospitals, stores or factories—learn 
the advantages of choosing Day-Brite, the 
nation’s No. 1 line of lighting fixtures. For 
data and information, write Day-Brite 
Lighting, Inc., 5472 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 
7, Mo. In Canada: Amalgamated Electric 
Corp., Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario. Distributed 
nationally by leading electrical wholesalers. 
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versities for a unified core of knowledge. 
More & more educators are realizing the 
need for 1) greater order, without which 
freedom is impossible; 2) more attention 
to moral questions or—as one of them 
puts it—know-why rather than know-how. 
Harvard's James Bryant Conant has point- 
ed out the need for the “expert on judging 
experts.” Said Princeton's Dean J. Douglas 
Brown last week: “The students want to 
know the values we are protecting, not 
technical devices.’ Reported A. A. Suppan, 
philosophy professor at Wisconsin State 
Teachers College in Milwaukee. after a 
round table on the subject: “Many of the 
students say, ‘We need some certainty.’ 
They point out that the Dewey criterion 
for good—'Will it work?’—can be a meas- 
uring stick for totalitarians too.” 

The Little Bookie. Mortimer Adler 
started strangling the snake-of positivism 
almost in his cradle. He grew up in a quiet, 
middle-class neighborhood in uptown Man- 
hattan (his father was a jewelry salesman, 
his mother an ex-schoolteacher ). He often 
told his playmates: “Go away. I’m think- 
ing,’ and shut the door of his room on 
them. He was a prolific writer (to get one 
short story published, he mimeographed 
his own newspaper, which lasted for two 
issues). He thought he might become a 
poet. Sample effort: “Girls are funny crea- 
tures / Though some have pretty features / 
And with their whims and ways / They can 
put boys in a daze.” But his real passion 
was learning. Says he: “It never occurred 
to me not to get A’s.” Once he almost ran 
away from home when he got a B. 

He started to collect a library when still 
in grade school, and with fanatic neatness 
insisted that the books must always be 
kept in exact order. His first pupil was his 
younger sister Carolyn. The first lesson 
was an early Adlerian version of evolution. 
Mortimer declared: “You ought to know 
the facts of life. First there are fish, then 
come monkeys, and then little girls. Moth- 
er will tell you the rest.” 

Later, Adler sent her long, peremptory 
reading lists (‘Go to some library and get 
John Morley’s essay, ‘On Compromise.’ 
Don’t put this off. Get it somehow. Buy it 
in a bookstore if necessary. I'll go halves 
with you... Which reminds me that you 
ought to read the New Testament this 
summer ...”’). 

After two years in high school (“I had a 
difference of opinion with the principal 
about who was running the school’), he 
got a job as a copy boy on the Sun, and 
broke into print writing editorials at $7 a 
column, One day he read in John Stuart 
Mill’s autobiography that the great Eng- 
lishman had read Plato before he was ten. 
Not having read Plato at 15 made Adler 
“feel like a savage.” Then & there he drew 
a pay advance and bought Plato’s Repub- 
lic. Immediately afterwards he decided 
1) to go to college, 2) to become a 
philosopher. 

Fateful Footnote. At Columbia he stud- 
ied furiously. Saturdays, before the library 
closed, he would take out a stack of books 
and tote them home; he knew he could 
not possibly read them all, but he wanted 
at least to look at them and read the table 
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Wherever you want the beauty and durability of a 
decorative plastic over a long surface, Consoweld’s exclusive 
16-foot lengths offer practical advantages. 

With 16-foot lengths, there are few or no seams. 

As a result, color and pattern matching problems are 
minimized and cleaning made far easier. 

Of course, Consoweld is also available in 
regular lengths and in an unusually wide 
range of distinctive colors and patterns. 

All Consoweld is moisture and alcohol proof, 


burn resistant and practically 
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Chemical Quiz No. 2: 


Which Of These Produets* Use 


Basie Chemicals by Spencer? 









Bazookas and baby buggies, cars and cannon 


| Chemical magic for legs! Sheer stockings Your morning coffee needs sugar from 
| for these America needs moresteel. Large quan- like these are more leg-flattering than silk! To caneand beet fields. Bec ause such crops drain 
| tities of Spencer chemicals are used in treating meet the demands of 60 million women, hosiery soils of nutrients, Spencer produces thou- 

many kinds of steel; helps increase production. mills use tons of chemicals produced by Spencer, sands of tons of nitrogen to increase yields. 






“Big Date” for two on an allowance Would you ever dream that wood stains could This sketch shows Spencer’s new $14,000,- 
for one! In thousands of soda fountains, transform dull walnut into such rich, glowing 000 nitrogen plant now under construction at 
Spencer Liquid Carbon Dioxide puts the — furniture? Spencer Methanol, an intermediate Vicksburg, Miss. This plant will add 60,000 
delicious sparkle into carbonated water. for stains, helps create finishes that add beauty! tons to Spencer’s annual nitrogen capacity. 


~ — — sig | 


At huge plants like this one, Spencer turns 






Highly trained Spencer scientists study the 


air, water, gas and coal into basic chemicals. to development of important new petro-chemicals, 


supply raw materials or intermediates for thou- Perhaps they can help you in developing some 


sands of products of American industry. new materials of mutual interest? 


*Five of them: steel, stock- 


ings, sugar, sodas and stains, 


Ameriea’s srowing name in chemieals 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY, Dwight Bldg., Kansas City 6. Mo. Manufacturers of: Anhydrous Ammonia @ Refrigeration Grade Ammonia e Aqua Amr 
Methanol @ Formaldehyde e Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer e SPENSOL (Spencer Nitrogen Solutions) ¢ 839% Ammonium Nitrate Solution e FREZALL (Spencer Dry ice) @ Liquid Carbo 


nia 
1 Dioxae 


of contents. He took John Erskine’s Gen- 
eral Honors Course, the first “great books” 
course in the U.S. (it was never known 
by that name). 

Soon he was himself teaching the Hon- 
ors course.* He also got a job as a psy- 
chology instructor (his feud with Profes- 
sor Dewey kept him out of the philosophy 
department ), and launched vigorously into 
experiments. When he was trying to meas- 
ure fear, he calmly dropped a four-foot 
live boa constrictor on to people’s shoul- 
ders. “Boy,” he recalls happily, “would 
their pupils dilate!” 

His love was still philosophy. One day 
he discovered St. Thomas, and one by 
one, as he managed to save the money, 
young Adler bought the 2t volumes of 
the Summa Theologica, 

In 1927, Adler married pretty Helen 
Boynton, daughter of an Illinois manu- 
facturer, To support her in a style he con- 
sidered adequate, Adler held down not 





The Bettmann Archive 
St. THoMAs 
A new "Summa" by a peeping Thomist? 


only his two teaching jobs at Columbia, 
but taught psychology at C.C.N.Y., lec- 
tured at the People’s Institute and gave a 
Great Books course in the basement of a 
church. His total income (pasha-like for 
that day): $11,000, Far too busy to work 
for his Ph.D., he hired students at $1 an 
hour to do research, and whipped out his 
thesis on musical appreciation in 24 hours. 
He got his Ph.D., all right, but never his 
A.B. That degree was withheld because 
he would not take the swimming test (“I 
refuse to take my clothes off in the mid- 
dle of the day”). 

Then destiny struck, in a footnote on 
the law of evidence which Adler wrote 
into his first book. A bright young man 
named Robert Maynard Hutchins, then 
acting dean of the Yale Law School, saw 
the footnote and asked Adler to come up 
to see him. Adler, who really knew noth- 
ing about the subject, studied the law of 
evidence night & day for two weeks, Then 


* Students in his first class: Clifton Fadiman, 
Lionel Trilling, Whittaker Chambers, 
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... grown taller... 


No matter how swift their pace of living or how great their troubles, 
few men can fail to draw strength from the peaceful beauty of fine trees. 


Your trees ask for little care in return for what they give you. But that 
little care should be given...as a matter of pride and satisfaction as 
well as investment. 


The Davey Man is the one to help you there. His fine craftsmanship 
and thorough knowledge come from .years of training...in classroom 
and laboratory, and out on the job. Three generations of Davey men 
have earned and held the respect of the home owners and communities 
they've served through the years. To place the care of your trees in the 
best possible hands, call the nearest Davey Tree Service Headquarters. 


DAVEY — 


TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


KENT 5, OHIO 
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he went to New Haven, in his best black 
suit. The dean, aged 28, received him in 
tennis ducks. They instantly impressed 
each other as great men. When Hutchins 
became president of the University of 
Chicago, he took Adler along. Thereupon, 
the academic battle of the century began. 

Also a Purple Tie. Adler was rapidly 
developing his ideas on education, and 
Hutchins enthusiastically egged him on. 
If Adler could have had his way, he would 
have abolished textbooks, lectures, grades, 
electives, possibly professors. When Hutch- 
ins & Adler tried to put some of these 
ideas into practice, the fur flew. The phi- 
losophy department threatened mass res- 
ignation rather than let Adler stay; Hutch- 
ins had to create a new post for him— 
professor of the philosophy of law. An air 
of civil war overran the Midway. One 
goaded professor once denied that two & 
two make four, merely because a pro- 
Adler student said they did. Even Adler's 
clothes provoked his colleagues—justifia- 
bly: he sometimes sported a lavender shirt 
and purple tie. 

To many students, he became a hero. 
Recalls one: “He'd never let go a point 
until a protagonist or antagonist under- 
stood it. He would ask questions, leading 
you step by step through your answers, to 
the rational conclusion. If that failed, 
he'd dash to the blackboard and draw a 
diagram. If the student fought on, he 
might say: ‘I'll take this home and see if 
I can find an error in my logic.’ I’ve seen 
him come back and admit he was wrong. 
In Adler’s world, there is truth in every 
situation, and he insisted that his students 
stay on the track trying to find it.” 

Flood for Babel. Faced with Adler’s 
passion for logic, a lot of people began to 
feel like Gertrude Stein who, shortly after 
meeting him, hit him on the head several 
times with her fist and declared: “Adler, 
you are obviously the kind of young man 
that’s used to winning arguments. I won't 
argue with you any more.” 

Adler has an almost naive conviction 
that if he can show people in open, logical 
argument that he is right, they will be 
convinced and not take offense. In Crime, 
Law & Social Science, he showed the so- 
cial scientists why they were not scientific. 
In What Man Has Made of Man, he 
showed the psychoanalysts what was 
wrong with psychoanalysis. In several 
writings he explained what was wrong 
with St. Thomas (among other things, 
Adler felt, the angelic doctor had failed to 
prove the existence of God). Though he 
had written learnedly and reverently of 
Aquinas, Adler was now snubbed by most 
Thomists. Caustic colleagues nicknamed 
him a “peeping Thomist.” 

In How to Read a Book, Adler showed 
Americans that they could not even read 
intelligently, and brilliantly told them 
what to do about it. (The book, which he 
wrote because he needed $1,000 to pay the 
rent of his expensive apartment, became a 
bestseller, and earned him $60 

In 1940, with the U.S. on the edge of 
war, Adler gave the whole U.S. academic 
profession a tongue-lashing which it never 
forgot or forgave. Speaking at an open- 




















yr ght 193 
“And Don’t Come Back until 
You Believe in God!” 





air meeting of eminent scientists, philoso- 
phers and theologians in New York, Adler 
declared that the dominant doctrine in the 
U.S. was “the affirmation of science and 
the denial of philosophy and religion.” 
The professors were hypocrites in paying 
lip service to religion: “They give true- 
false tests, but never take them .. . Re- 
ligion is either the supreme human disci- 
pline, because it is Gad’s discipline of man 
- +» or it has no place at all. . .[The 
professors] dishonor themselves as well 
as religion by tolerating it when... they 
really think that faith is superstition.” 
Most U.S. professors, he said, are positiv- 
ists. They haven’t the guts to make up 
their minds about what is right & wrong— 
“[They] might be obliged to risk [their] 
academic reputation . . . Democracy has 


Rosert HUTCHINS 
A footnote led to egging. 
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much more to fear from the mentality of 
its teachers than from... Hitler...” 

Just as he thundered: “The Tower of 
Babel we are building invites another 
flood,” the canopy over their heads burst 
open and a flood of accumulated rain- 
water came down on the audience, 

Toward war’s end, Adler became 
strangely quiet: he had, in fact, with- 
drawn from the battlefield to tackle the 
enormous job of the Syntopicon. 

Deadline for God. When William Ben- 
ton (who had just become head of the 
Encyclopaedia* Britannica) decided in 
1943 to publish a set of the Great Books, 
he wanted a gimmick that would induce 
the reader actually to lift the books off 
the shelf. Adler suggested an index which 
would guide people to any topic they were 
interested in. The index was supposed to 
cost $60,000 and take two years to pro- 
duce. Before Adler was through, it took 
nearly $1,000,000 and eight years. 

He started with a handful of helpers in 
two cellar offices, and a list of 4,000 
ideas that had to be boiled down to man- 
ageable size. Adler spent months just 
throwing away ideas, deciding which rated 
a separate pigeonhole of its own and 
which could be slipped in with some oth- 
er idea. When, after nearly three years, 
the list was finally pared down, the staff 
assembled in Index House, a rambling 
greystone house on the Midway. They 
were to read through the 443 great books 
—plus the Bible, which is not included in 
the set but which Adler decided to index 
—and to find references to each of the 
Big Ideas on Adler’s list and their 3,000 
topics. The staff (50 indexers at the peak 
of the work, plus 75 clerical workers) 
worked through all the books four times. 
At first, they were assigned six ideas a 
week. Later Adler stepped up the tempo 
to seven. Deadlines were strict and pro- 
claimed by grim bulletins: “Oct. 22—God.” 

Each decision about keeping, changing 
or dropping references (Adler has figured 
out that goo,cco such decisions were 
made) was recorded with special words, 
figures and symbols. As the work wore on, 
people got married, were divorced, or 
died. Adler drove everyone (including him- 
self) with frightening energy, frowned on 
illness and pregnancy—one woman put 
off having a baby until the work was done. 

Rah, Rah, Kant! Adler gave regular 
pep talks to the staff. As they tackled 
each new idea, he would point out mis- 
takes, make suggestions, urge them to hit 
that line. Sample: “Aristotle and Aquinas 
are doing fine, but Kant, Descartes, Ploti- 
nus, etc. must catch up... Under Topic 
2b, I find only three references to Aris- 
totle, and three to Locke. This cannot be 
all!! Something has got to be done about 
this ... We cannot rest on such a random 
collection with such a major topic. I am 
sure I am right. Don’t give in.” 

When the work was two-thirds finished, 

ritannica got discouraged with the 
amount of money Adler was spending 
(about $25,000 2 month) and called a 
halt. Adler started phoning desperately. 
He sent Hutchins around the flank to 
Britannica’s bankers, wangled permission 
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to finish the job with only four editors (it 
took two more years). When it turned 
out that Britannica had no funds for an 
immediate sales campaign, Adler started 
writing letters, published brochures, final- 
ly hopped a plane and started selling in 
person. Notable catches: William Paley, 
Paul Mellon, Marshall Field, Conrad Hil- 
ton, Harold Swift. His biggest coup: 40 
sets at one go to Allied Stores. 

A Touch of Megalomania? With the 
Syntopicon out of the way, Adler might 
have relaxed, but, as his wife puts it, “he 
has a clock built inside him.” He never 
stops ticking. His restless eyes have an 
intensely pained look, particularly when 
he has to sit still and listen to someone 
else talk. In appearance, friends have 
compared him to a better-fed Savonarola. 
He likes Brooks Brothers suits, good leath- 
er, fast cars, fine food (the waitresses at 
his favorite restaurants are under strict 
instruction not to tempt him with rolls 
and desserts), but whatever he enjoys, he 
usually enjoys in a hurry. He sometimes 
catches a movie, but rarely finds time to 
do any light reading—‘I always have to 
read some damn great book.” His wife has 
bought him a posture chair, but he shuns 
it, for fear he might fall asleep reading. 

What makes Mortimer run? Says a 
friend earnestly: “The pursuit of truth.” 
Friends also suspect that he is not always 
as sure of the truth in his heart as in his 
mind. He has long ago given up his par- 
ents’ Jewish religion and has often been 
on the point of becoming a Roman Cath- 
olic. (His two sons, 11 and 13, were con- 
firmed last month in his wife’s Episcopal 
church.) He keeps a favorite cartoon on his 
office wall to kid his strong views on the 
need for religion (see cut). Once, after a 
particularly forceful lecture in San Fran- 
cisco, a woman asked him whether he 
could have made an equally strong argu- 
ment for the opposite proposition, “That,” 
sighed Adler, “is the first sensible ques- 
tion of the evening. The answer is yes.” 

Adler is already off on his next great 
project, which, if he succeeds, will make 
the Syntopicon look like an exam pony. 
Adler wants to summarize all the knowl- 
edge of the Western world in one vast 
work, comparable to Aquinas’ 13th cen- 
tury Summa or Diderot’s 18th century 
Encyclopaedia. His aim: to help end the 
Babel of Western civilization, in which 
specialists in various fields not only dis- 
agree but cannot even argue with each 
other in the same language. He does not 
want to reach conclusions, but simply 
clear the decks for “some future philo- 
sophic genius” by summing up the various 
positions on each question in all fields. 
Tentative title of the work: Summa Dia- 
lectica. Adler already has a grant for the 
project from Paul Mellon’s Old Dominion 
Foundation. He does not expect to live to 
see it finished, but hopes to train a staff 
to get it done before century’s end. 

Says he: “There would be a touch of 
megalomania in the project . . . but with- 
out megalomania of this sort, nothing 
can be done, for we have reached that 
stage of intellectual decay where little 
things will not avail.” 
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"Old Tenors Never Die" 


At the first table, just inside the door of 
Sherry’s red, Edwardian grand tier bar at 
the Metropolitan Opera, a distinguished 
gentleman with a halo of white hair holds 
court during intermission several nights a 
week. Old Metgoers and off-duty singers 
pay him the homage of a word or a bow as 
they pass. Some of the youngsters recog- 
nize him and point him out to less knowing 
companions; even people who don’t know 
him give him more than a passing glance, 
sensing that he is “somebody.” He is in- 
deed: he is Giovanni Martinelli, one of 
the great tenors of his day (1913-45). 

Last week, during the intermission of 
Alcestis (see below), Tenor Martinelli, 66, 
was holding court as usual, elegant in 


International 
GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 
It's the heart. 


evening clothes. He had a lot more to dis- 
cuss with his friends and courtiers than 
old times at the Met. A man who still 
bubbles with force, Martinelli is lifting 
his voice in public again on TV programs, 
and having the time of his life. Says 
Martinelli: “Old tenors never die, they 
simply fade away.” 

After he sang an Italian song, /deale, 
on a We the People program several 
weeks ago (honoring his old rival Caruso), 
a friend phoned to say, “That was a good 
record they put on for you last night.” 
Martinelli took pleasure in setting him 
straight. “I can sing as well as I ever 
could,” he insists—although “I would not 
say I could get through Otello or Aida 
now.” Those who heard him sing /deale 
were surprised at the ease and quality of 
the old tenor robusto’s voice. The catch, 
and the reason for his retirement from 
the Met in 1945: “It is the heart 
When one is older, the heart cannot bear 
the strain and worry and excitement [of 
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the opera stage]. It tells on the voice.” 
However, he finds TV more pleasure than 
strain, and after his third appearance as 
a guest is giving some thought to a pro- 
gram of his own. 

A man who reputedly made $2,500,000 
in his 35-year singing career, Martinelli 
lives comfortably in a midtown Manhat- 
tan hotel. He coaches a little, currently 
has high hopes for two of his pupils. His 
family is scattered: his wife is in Italy to 
be near their children (one son, two 
daughters) and grandchildren—including 
five-month-old Giovanni Martinelli. But 
Giovanni the elder likes “to be here be- 
cause of my season. I preserve at least the 
illusion of not being retired.” 


Alcestis' Return 


Of the six composers whose names 
adorn the proscenium arch of the Metro- 
politan Opera, Christoph Willibald Gluck 
is the oldest (1714-87), the least hon- 
ored, the least sung.* Four of his 42 
operas have been performed at the Met, 
but only at very rare intervals. Last week 
Gluck’s Alcestis got a performance that 
restored some of the proper shine to his 
name. 

In scheduling the first performance of 
Alcestis in eleven years, General Manager 
Rudolf Bing had two ideas: 1) he wanted 
to hear Gluck’s somberly magnificent mu- 
sic again and 2) he cannily thought that 
the challenge of the big name part might 
be enough to induce Kirsten Flagstad to 
postpone her retirement one more year. 
He was right. Though she was tired after 
23 years of singing Wagnerian roles, she 
was intrigued with the idea of learning a 
difficult new role at 56—and singing in 
English for the first time on the U.S. 
opera stage. 

She proved fully equal to the challenge. 
The No. 1 Wagnerian soprano of her day, 
she demonstrated that she could be just as 
great in a demandingly difficult classic of 
the 18th century. 

The simple story of Alcestis offers noth- 
ing too difficult in the way of dramatic 
movement—indeed, there is little action 
for anyone, a chief reason the opera is not 
performed more often. Dying King Ad- 
metus is condemned by Apollo to the 
Styx unless someone can be found to die 
in his place. None of the citizenry volun- 
teers, so wife Alcestis sacrifices herself. 
Admetus follows her to the underworld, 
and Apollo is so impressed by their devo- 
tion that he reprieves them both. 

Flagstad was statuesque in the white 
robes of the Grecian queen, yet touching- 
ly human at the same time. As always, her 
voice filled the cavernous Met with its 
thrilling power. But it was also rich with 
an expressiveness that seems to grow more 
poignant with the years. Tenor Brian Sul- 
livan sang his role of Admetus powerfully, 
if not always as cleanly as the classical 
style demands. The ging was a trifle 














* The other five: 
Verdi, Wagner. 


Beethoven, Gounod, Mozart, 












Adds Comfort— Doubles Sales! 
Steak House Owner Credits 
Frigidaire Air Conditioner 
AUSTIN, TEXAS—“The installation of a 


Frigidaire Air Conditioner caused a phe- 
nomenal 100% increase in our sales,” says 
Samuel Hill, owner of Hill’s Cafe, 4700 S. 
Congress. ‘‘Serving comfort with steaks has 
upped my volume to around 3,000 pounds 
of steak a week—even in hottest weather. 
And my reason for choosing Frigidaire air 
conditioning is the years of dependable 
service my other Frigidaire equipment has 
given me.” 

H. L. Arnold Co., Inc., Austin, sold and 


installed the equipment. 


FREE! See how you can 
cul your costs —increase 
your profits, Call your 
Frigidaire Dealer today 
for a free Refrigeration 
Security Analysis of 
your refrigeration equip- 
ment. Or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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fussy, and the corps de ballet postured 
like so many figures on a Grecian urn. But 
alongside the triumphs of the perform- 
ance, the defects were minor. Top honors: 
Kirsten Flagstad and Christoph Gluck. 


New Records 

It was Verdi’s month on records. Victor 
reissued a superlative performance of one 
of the most remarkable works of all time: 
the Requiem (4 sides LP). The music has 
all the passion and dramatic impact of a 
Verdi opera, and the soloists, Beniamino 
Gigli, Maria Caniglia, Ebe Stignani and 
Ezio Pinza, were all able to do it justice 
when this version was originally recorded 
in 1939. Conductor Tullio Serafin does his 
share with the Royal Opera Chorus and 
Orchestra of Rome. The recording is good. 

Also notable is Cetra-Soria’s Aida (6 
sides LP). An Italian cast, including Ten- 
or Mario Filippeschi, Soprano Caterina 
Mancini, Mezzo Giulietta Simionato and 
Baritone Rolando Panerai, gives a fine 
performance, as does the Orchestra and 
Chorus of Radio Italiana under Vittorio 
Gui. The recording is excellent. Less suc- 
cessful: Remington’s Rigoletto (6 sides 
LP), performed by undistinguished solo- 
ists and a lackluster orchestra and chorus 
of Florence’s Maggio Musicale. The re- 
cording is fair. 

Other new records: 

Bruckner: Symphony No. | (the Aus- 
tria State Symphony, Volkmar Andreae 
conducting; International Masterworks, 2 
sides LP), This C-minor symphony is al- 
most a brevity compared to the lengthy 
ones that followed, but just as fine in 
form and spirit. Performance: good. Re- 
cording: fair. 

Mozart: Six "Haydn" Quartets (the 
Roth String Quartet; Mercury, 6 sides 
LP). Mozart acknowledged that “from 
Haydn I learned how to write string quar- 
tets,”and dedicated these six notable spec- 
imens to him. The album brings them all 
together for the first time. Performance 
and recording: good. 

Schumann: Symphony No. | (Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Charles Munch con- 
ducting; Victor, 2 sides LP). Munch’s 
glowing performance captures some of the 
white-hot inspiration that Robert Schu- 
mann must have felt when he composed 
this “Spring” symphony in four days. Re- 
cording: excellent. 

Johann Strauss: One Night in Venice 
(Vienna State Opera soloists, the Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra and chorus of the 
Bregenz Festivals; Columbia, 4 sides LP). 
This charming romance of disguise and 
intrigue is the ninth of the Waltz King’s 
operettas; it sparkles with some of the 
same gaiety as the other eight. Perform- 
ance and recording: excellent. 

Ten Tenors (Victor, 2 sides LP). A 
chance, though not an absolutely fair one, 
to compare tenors of the past and present. 
The two sides offer Enrico Caruso, John 
McCormack, Beniamino Gigli, James Mel- 
ton, Jussi Bjoerling. Jan Peerce, Set Svan- 
holm, Ferrucio Tagliavini, Giuseppe Di 
Stefano and Mario Lanza singing favorite 
arias. Lanza has as good a natural voice as 
any of them, but it begs for training. 
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A New Bed 


for a Restless River 


— how “Your Unseen Friend” 


helps keep the flood from your door 


LD MAN RIVER never rests 

easy. All year long, he twists 

and turns in his bed. And, in 

the spring, he sometimes forgets he’s 

old. He leaves his bed, spreads across 

the lowlands, floods homes, and 

sweeps over rich farm lands on which 
cities depend for food. 

When this happens, the flood con- 
trol experts get busy. 

They bring up dredges to make a 
new bed that’s straighter and wider 
and deeper...so the river won’t over- 
flow its banks. 

These dredges are big and tough 
and well-designed. 

They have to be. They must gulp 
tons of mud, sand, and gravel. Force 
it up through pumps at high speed. 
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And then pump it out through big, 
long steel pipes onto the surround- 
ing land. 

This calls for tough metal parts. 
And that’s where Nickel comes into 
the picture. 

Sometimes it’s used in the cutter 
heads that chew up gritty silt. 


Sometimes it’s used in the pumps 
as well. It may be in the form of 
Nickel steel castings or Nickel cast 
iron (“Ni-hard’”’). But whatever the 
form, these Nickel alloys have what 
it takes to stand up to the harsh 
scraping action of fast-moving sand 
and gravel. © 

When you see a powerful dredge 
making a new river bed, or a big 
bulldozer clearing off land...when 





DREDGES tame wild rivers by gulping tons of mud, 
sand, gravel... forcing it through pumps at high 
speed... pumping it out onto the surrounding land. 


you see the defense products indus- 
try is turning out...you can be sure 
Nickel is working for you ’round the 
clock. 

You don’t see the Nickel because 
it’s intermixed with other metals... 
adding toughness, hardness, endur- 
ance, and other special properties. 
That’s why Nickel is known as “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


For the Inquiring Mind: Where does 
Nickel come from—who made this 
friendly metal useful, valuable? How is 
it possible to raise tons of ore thousands 
of feet and produce Nickel for your ever 
expanding world of wonders? 

This romance of men, mines, and ma- 
chines, of developing resources, is in 
your free copy of “The Romance of 
Nickel.” Write, The International 
Nickel Co., Inc., Dept. 560a, New York 
5,N.Y. 


© 12, T.1.N. Co. 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 


dis, Nickel ...Your Unseen Friend 
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From Instrument Shops to Parachute Lofts ... Hospitals .. . Factories 


Trane air conditioning serves everywhere 


Man-made climate to meet thousands of different 
needs is made to order by Trane heating and air 
conditioning equipment. 

Many U. S. paratroopers, training for hazardous 
action behind enemy lines, benefit from Trane 
products. After every jump, Trane equipment is 
used to dry the delicate fabrics of the parachute. 

Instrument makers, who create and repair deli- 
cate mechanisms that operate planes and steer 
ships, do better work in a Trane-made atmosphere. 
Trane products create constant temperatures that 
keep microscopic parts from shrinking or expanding 
—keep out damaging dust and dirt. 

The proper conditioning of air is Trane’s business. 
In the hospital operating room, Trane equipment 





Hospitals — Moist atmosphere with the 

roper temperature is best in the operat- 
ing room—Trane creates that climate in 
countless installations. 


Factories—The smoke test shows how the 
exclusive Trane Projection Unit Heater 
diffuser distributes heated air in the work- 
ing zone near the floor line. 


makes it possible to administer anesthetics safely— 
helps speed patients to recovery. In office buildings, 
it creates ideal working conditions winter and sum- 
mer. In countless factories, it directs heated air 
properly to keep worker efficiency high. Trane air 
conditioning does, in fact, serve everywhere. 

With the extensive Trane line from which to 
choose, complete systems can be developed to fit 
every heating, ventilating and air conditioning 
need. There are more than 80 Trane sales offices in 
the U.S. The one nearest you will gladly work with 
your architect, consulting engineer and contractor. 

For suggestions on how Trane air conditioning 
can help you, write for a free copy of ““Choose Your 


Own Weather.” 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS 
OF HEATING, VENTILATING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
Eastern Mfg. Division . . . Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Trane Company of Canada, itd. ..... Toronto 


OFFICES IN 80 U. S. AND 14 CANADIAN CITIES 
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GOVERNMENT 


Dangerous Babe 

Fair Deal trustbusters, who have sued 
to force Pierre, Irénée and Lammot du 
Pont to give up their control of General 
Motors, last week asked Chicago's federal 
court to lengthen the list of defendants. 
The Government wanted to cite 183 addi- 
tional members of the Du Pont family in 
the alleged antitrust conspiracy dating 
back to 1914. In Wilmington, Del., Lam- 
mot du Pont, noting that 96 of the de- 
fendants are under 21 years of age and 61 
of them under 14, cited, as the prize new 
defendant, Irénée’s granddaughter, Alletta 
du Pont Bredin, ‘a hardened conspirator 
of eight months, born last July, two years 
after the suit was filed.” 


Wahoo! Wahoo! 


A wahoo bird, according to popular 
folklore, flies in ever decreasing circles 
until it swallows itself in utter confusion. 
Recently, many a businessman has 
thought that the nation’s mobilizers were 
learning from the wahoo. Last week there 
was pretty convincing evidence from 
Washington that they were right. 

@ NPA, which has been diligently cutting 
down on civilian use of copper and alu- 
minum, suddenly handed out 27,500 addi- 
tional tons of the metals to civilian-goods 
manufacturers. The military, NPA had 
discovered, could not use the metals, 

@ Automakers, who only a few weeks ago 
were told that they would get enough 
metals to build only 800,000 units in the 
second quarter, got enough to build 1,000,- 
ooo. Steel, long one of NPA’s pet “short- 
ages,” is now so plentiful that NPA also 
handed out more to other civilian users; 
the Sharon Steel Corp. closed down two 
unneeded furnaces. 

@ NPA, which has touted lead as one of 
the shortest raw materials, found it was 
in oversupply, removed its allocation con- 
trols. 

These reversals were the result of a 
gigantic miscalculation by Washington’s 
planners. All their previous warnings and 
civilian cuts had been based on a military 
budget of $85 billion for 1953, a figure 
rejected long ago by the President and 
termed unrealistic by even the most wish- 
ful thinkers in the Pentagon. With the 
military budget now at an estimated $50 
billion and the whole program stretched 
out, all the previously projected military 
schedules were clearly out of whack. Yet 
it has taken the planners weeks to realize 
it. Last week Chief Mobilizer Charles E. 
Wilson said that because of the stretch- 
out, military deliveries will reach a peak 
of only $3.5 billion a month next year, 
v. the original goal of $4 billion. 

The way deliveries are going now, there 
is even grave doubt about when the new 
goal will be reached. In January, when de- 
liveries totaled only $2 billion, the rate 
of increase was only half what was sched- 
uled. And even though delivery schedules 
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Associated Press 
ALLETTA DU PoNT BREDIN 
She's a hardened conspirator. 


have been slashed by one-third in the past 
year, they are still not being met in such 
key items as electronics, medium tanks 
and even some ammunition. Mobilizers 
boast that they were only 4% behind 
schedule on planes in January and Febru- 
ary, but many schedules are now so low 
that such statements mean little. In one 
category of combat aircraft, for instance, 
schedules were met “100%” in January. 
Meaning: four planes were delivered. 

From such figures it scemed plain that 
Washington’s planners are still overesti- 
mating raw-material requirements for mil- 
itary goods. When & if they are finally 
brought in line with the realities of mili- 
tary production, it looked as if there 
would be a flood of materials for civilian 
goods. 


Roy Stevens 
Sam Goopy 
“I'm the bad boy." 


"Nothing Short of Criminal" 


When Government lawyers opened their 
antitrust suit against 17 investment bank- 
ers in Manhattan 16 months ago (Time, 
Dec. 11, 1950 et seq.), Federal Judge 
Harold R. Medina asked that they lead 
him along “like a child” through the com- 
plexities of investment banking. Since 
then, Medina has often complained that 
he was being led through nothing but fog. 
But last week his hopes went up again. 
On the stand as a prosecution witness 
was Chicago’s Harold L. Stuart, presi- 
dent of Halsey, Stuart & Co., which float- 
ed the biggest dollar total of new issues 
last year. 

For five days, the Government lawyers 
questioned Stuart, trying to support their 
charges that the defendants had frozen 
out such companies as Halsey, Stuart from 
security issues. Then Government Attor- 
ney Henry V. (for Vincent) Stebbins 
abruptly announced that he was about 
finished with Stuart. Medina was flabber- 
gasted. It was “nothing short of criminal,” 
he said, for the Government to end its 
examination without bringing out facts 
which he had been “dying to hear for a 
year and a half.” Snapped the judge: 
“This is the most tremendous waste of 
time I ever heard of. I just cannot stom- 
yx i | eed 


RETAIL TRADE 


The Bargain Man 

Manhattan’s Liberty Music Shops, Inc., 
which claims to be the biggest U.S. retailer 
of phonograph records, reached its emi- 
nence with a strict policy against cut-price 
sales. But in half-page ads last week, it 
astonished the record industry by cutting 
prices 30% on “ALL MAKES—ALL SPEEDS 
—ALL sizes.” As sales jumped tenfold, 
Macy’s and Gimbels reduced their own 
record prices by 30%; Brooklyn’s Abra- 
ham & Straus advertised cuts of 40%. As 
some Boston retailers also slashed prices, 
it looked as if the price war might spread 
across the country. 

The war came when the record business 
was good (sales were close to $200 million 
last year) and getting better. Liberty’s 
explanation for the cuts: 1) record prices 
were too high, 2) manufacturers were 
ready to cut them, and 3) the list prices 
have been violated left & right for months. 
Hole-in-the-wall shops have not only been 
selling Victor and Columbia records at 
30% or more off list, but selling pirated 
or bootlegged brands even cheaper.* 

Free Players. The man who had done 
more than anyone else to bring on the war 
is a little-known supermerchant of *cut- 


%* The New York supreme court last month en- 
joined Paradox Industries from pirating any 
more of Columbia’s records under its impudent 
“Jolly Roger” label (Tre, Feb, 11), ordered it 
to surrender all duplications on hand, plus any 
master records or tape recordings from which 
further records could be made. 
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Why they call this pipe 
*America’s No. 1 Tax Saver 


TOP TAX SAVER is cast iron pipe in the water distribution systems of 
cities and towns throughout America. Beyond question, long-lived cast iron 
pipe is saving taxpayers millions of dollars, 

Leading waterworks engineers estimate the useful life of cast iron pipe 
at 4 to 5 times the average term of a water revenue bond issue. They base 
their estimates on the fact that over 35 American cities have cast iron mains 
in service that were installed more than 100 years ago. Moreover, a survey 
sponsored by three waterworks associations 
shows that 96% of all cast iron pipe, six- 
inch and larger, ever laid in 25 typical cities, 
is still in service. 

When you consider that over 95% of 
America’s water distribution systems are con- 
structed with long-lived cast iron pipe, can 
you doubt that it is America’s No. 1 Tax Saver? 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, Thos. F, 
Wolfe, Managing Director, 122 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 3. 








America’s oldest functioning water main is 
in its 135th year of service in Philadelphia's 
distribution system, Cast iron, of course. 








® 


CAST IRON PIPE 
Omertea's Mol Tox Saver 


*© 1952, Case Iron Pipe Research Association 


price records close to Times Square named 
Sam Goody. “I’m the bad boy,” Sam 
Goody, 48, cheerfully admits. He also in- 
sists that he has passed Liberty as the 
No. 1 record seller, When long-playing 
records first appeared in 1947, Goody was 
selling about $200,000 worth of records a 
year in a small shop. Goody, deciding that 
LPs were the coming thing, dumped most 
of his stock of 78-r.p.m.s at 50% off. To 
push the LPs, he offered them at 30% dis- 
count. He threw in an LP attachment free 
with every $25 worth of records, to date 
has given away 20,000. He flooded schools 
and colleges with direct-mail literature 
touting his 30% discounts;word-of-mouth 
advertising did the rest. His sales shot up 
to an estimated $1,900,000 last year; in 
the first two months of 1952, they ran at 
a 28% higher rate. Goody has another 
dollar-catching trick. All retailers are al- 
lowed to return 5% of their purchases, 
but Goody claims he sells so fast that he 
never needs the full credit. However, he 
buys up distress merchandise of other 
dealers at bargain prices, then turns it in 
at full credit on his 5% allowance. 

Supermarket. Goody has no salesmen 
and no listening-booths in his huge store, 
only self-serve shelves and a big direc- 
tory in front, telling where everything 
can be found. Three adding-machine op- 
erators check out the customers, as in a 
supermarket. He now does 60% of his 
entire business by mail, has given retail- 
ers jitters as far away as Chicago. 

Some record sellers predicted that the 
price cutting will wash the small retailer 
down the drain, since he is unable to get 
the volume to compete with Goody's phe- 
nomenally low (89%) markup. The manu- 
facturers themselves, drawing lessons from 
Goody’s demonstration of what big vol- 
ume and low markups can do, may trim 
their own prices. 


ALIEN PROPERTY 
Uncle Sam Sells 


One of the biggest prizes seized by the 
Office of Alien Property during the war 
was the German-owned Schering Corp. of 
New Jersey. Under Francis Cabell Brown, 
Government-appointed president and for- 
mer corporation lawyer,chemical and drug 
sales steadily climbed from $2.8 million in 
1942 to last year’s $15.4 million, Earnings 
per share rose from 43¢ to $3.12. Schering 
was the second company to put cortisone 
on the market, has marketed new sulfa 
and penicillin products, holds a prominent 
place in the anti-histamine field, has in- 
troduced several important new drugs, in- 
cluding “Dormison” (for insomnia), and 
“Prantal” (for peptic ulcers). 

Two months ago, prodded by Congress, 
OAP put Schering up for sale. Last week 
it was sold to the highest bidder, broker- 
age firms Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Drexel 
& Co., who had joined with more than 70 
other investment houses to make the bid. 
Price: $29,131,960. The high price sur- 
prised Wall Street, since Schering stock 
has a book value of about $26 a share, 

| against the syndicate’s bid of about 
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*Fairfax continuous towels used by Twin Coach Company are 
serviced by Diamond Towel Supply Company of Akron, Ohio. 


Tccars | 


Twin Coach Installed Cotton Towels® to Eliminate 
Fire Hazard and Keep Washrooms Tidier 


Here's How 
Lineh Supply Works... 


You buy nothing .. . your 
linen supply dealer sup- 
plies everything. The low 
cost includes cabinets, pick- 
up and delivery, provides 


automatic supply of fresh- 
ly laundered towels and 
uniforms. Quantities can 
be increased or decreased 
on short notice. Local 
service is listed in your 
classified book under SER- 


VILINEN, LINEN SUPPLY 
or TOWEL SUPPLY. 


Fairtax-Towels 


A PRODUCT OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING CO. 
TIME, MARCH 17, 1952 





e The Twin Coach Company, Incorporated of Kent, Ohio, 
is the world’s largest builder of city buses powered by pro- 
pane gas. This company supplies buses to transit companies 
throughout the world. Pictured above is one of their latest 
models built for the Chicago Transit Authority. The com- 
pany is currently celebrating its 25th Anniversary. Man- 
agement changed over to cotton towels to eliminate fire 
hazard . .. tidier washrooms were the end result at lower 
cost to the company. Twin Coach employees are happier, 
too, with the greater comfort of soft, absorbent cotton 
towels. 

Whatever your towel problem ... whether you operate 
a factory, institution, office or store ... you can be sure 
that soft, gentle, absorbent cotton towels will do the best 
job in promoting employee morale, building customer good 


will, increasing tidiness in your washrooms and cleanliness . 


among your employees. Cotton towel service is economical, 
it’s efficient and it’s a sign of good management. 


Clean Cotton Towels... 
Sure Sign of Good Management 





* WELLINGTON SEARS CO., SELLING AGENTS, 65 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13 
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Reduces Food-Keeping Costs 45%! 
Commissary Manager Praises 
Frigidaire Meter-Misers 
PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA—“'The three 


Frigidaire Meter-Miser compressors which 
replaced our old refrigerating mechanisms 
are saving us over $65 a year on operating 
and maintenance costs ena says H, E, 
Jennings, manager of Fitzgerald Co., com- 
missary. “These Frigidaire compressors 
maintain proper temperatures at all times, 
use less current and give us no service 
troubles. Our Frigidaire Dealer, Fred Smith, 
of Norfolk, was most sincere in his recom- 
mendation of Frigidaire Meter-Misers when 
our old equipment failed.” 


FREE! See how you can 
cut your costs —increase 
your profits. Call your 
Frigidaire Dealer today 
for a free Refrigeration 
Security Analysis of 
your refrigeration equip- 
ment, Or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 





Meter-Miser Compressor 


FRIGIDAIRE — America’s No. 1 Line of 

Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Products 
For the behind-the- : 
scenes maneuvers—the 
inside story and the 
important developments 
in this year's election 
campaign read 


j every week. 


NAUSE 


+--Helps to control 
organs of balance, 
Quiets the nerves. 
THE WORLD OVER 


due to high altitudes," 
speed and sudden 
| Changes, relieved with 
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DESIGNER FARINA 


Unstuffed by a fender bender. 


$66. This week the syndicate is splitting 
the 440,000 shares four to one, will put 
them in the market at $17.50 each, or al- 
most three times the actual book value 
of the split shares, 

The price seemed high, especially as 
Schering no longer holds any exclusive 
patents, chief protection for the income 
of a drug company. Two months ago, on 
the same day the Government announced 
Schering’s sale, it released the 215 formu- 
las held by Schering prior to 1942 to any 
U.S. citizen who wants to use them. All 
patents developed since 1942 would be 
leased out for a “reasonable royalty.” But 
the syndicate isn’t worried. It plans to 
keep the present research-minded man- 
agement, is counting on Schering’s chem- 
ists for more new formulas, 


AUTOS 
Beau Nash 


When independent U.S. automakers 
started their postwar sales race, Nash got 
off to a slow start. It clunked along with 
an overstuffed, bathtublike car while Stu- 
debaker lengthened its lead in the No. 1 
independent position behind the Big 
Three. But this week Nash took the wraps 
off a new 1952 model that made motorists 
and competitors sit up & take notice. 

The new Nash Statesman and Ambassa- 
dor (Nash’s small car, the Rambler, is 
essentially unchanged) are clean and 
speedy-looking, with sloping hoods that 
give them greater road vision than many 
other U.S, cars. The new models have 
25% more window space than last year’s 
and the widest seats on the road (644-in. 
rear seat, 65-in. front), although the body 
is only 1 inch wider, 

Nash’s new look came from a new de- 
signer, Italy’s Pinin Farina, who has made 
his name as a high-priced custom builder 
of auto bodies for Indian rajas, Persian 
shahs, etc. All such cars, no matter wheth- 
er the chassis are Rolls-Royces, Alfa- 
Romeos, Fiats, etc., are usually known as 
“Farinas.” Pudgy, nervous Designer Fa- 
rina, who has 650 workers in his Turin 
plant, always looks as if he had just 
crawled out from under a car (as he usual- 
ly has). Unlike most auto designers, who 
work with clay mockups, Farina works 
with sheet aluminum, which he hammers 
into shape on wooden frames. He is affec- 
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tionately called by Nash “the world’s 
greatest fender bender.” Farina lives more 
like a mechanic than a high-priced design- 
er, sleeps in a room in which a bed is the 
only piece of furniture, a naked bulb the 
only light. He allows himself one luxury: 
a window air-conditioning unit. 

Besides the new Nash sedans, Farina 
has also sleeked up the racing-type Nash- 
Healey sport roadster which Nash brought 
out last year. This year Nash will make 
200 to sell at slightly more than last 
year’s $4,200. 


WALL STREET 
More Risk Capital 


Though businessmen complain of a 
shortage of risk capital, the SEC last 
week reported that in 1951 corporations 
floated $7.8 billion worth of new securi- 
ties, more than $1 billion above the 1950 
total and equal to the alltime high in 
1929. The new securities were more spec- 
ulative than in recent years, chiefly as a 
result of the bull market. From 1940 to 
1945, the SEC noted, only 16.1% of the 
new issues were common stock; the rest 
were bonds and preferred stock. But in 
the past six years, the common stock 
share of the total has jumped to 30.7%. 


HIGH FINANCE 
How to Make a Buck 


At a luncheon in Washington, John Al- 
bert Broadus Broadwater, president of the 
Capital Transit Co., rose to state his busi- 
ness philosophy. “Capital Transit,” he said, 
is not “a philanthropic organization whose 
trustees have dedicated its income to the 
public service,” it is in business to make 
money. Most public-utility men, said 
Broadwater last week, are “scared some- 
body will accuse them of making a dol- 
lar. What in the hell goes on here in 
America? That’s what we’re here for, to 
make money.” 

Nobody has kept Broadwater, 56, a 
sharp-tongued South Carolinian, from 
making money. In his 24 years with Capi- 
tal Transit, profits have more than quad- 
rupled, dividends have doubled. Recently 
Broadwater raised them again (by 40%). 
In fact, he and his friends have found an 
unsuspected gold mine under Capital 
Transit’s tracks, 
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Unmined Riches. Actually, the gold 
was there all the time, but Broadwater 
was one of the few who had the eye to 
see it in Capital’s balance sheet. He had 
made and lost a fortune in Florida real 
estate, spent many a lean year (“I saw the 
time when I couldn’t pay my grocery 
bill”) until World War II found him with 
an interest in the war-rich Tampa Ship- 
building Co. In it, he made a lasting al- 
liance with Florida Industrialist Louis 
Wolfson, 40, who had made millions from 
a grab bag of enterprises, ranging from 
ships, bridges, movie theaters, and plumb- 
ing supplies to selling scrap iron.* For 
$2,000,000 in 1945, he scooped up a sur- 
plus shipyard which cost the Government 
$20 million, liquidated it and cleared more 
than $4,000,000. 

In 1949, Broadwater and Wolfson saw 
their big chance to parlay their stakes. 
North American Co., the famed holding 
company pyramid built by Harrison Wil- 
liams (Time, Jan. 21), was under court 
order to sell its 45.6% controlling interest 
in Capital Transit, which runs all the 
streetcars and buses in Washington, D.C. 
The stock, which had paid only a so¢ 
dividend in 1948, was selling for less than 
$20 a share. Broadwater & friends bought 
all 109,458 shares owned by North Ameri- 
can at $20 apiece, with Wolfson putting 
up almost half of the $2,189,160 required. 
Broadwater and seven others raised the 
rest. 

As far as Washington’s rate-conscious 
Public Utilities Commission was con- 
cerned, the company wasn’t worth very 
* Wolfson contributed “in excess of $150,000" 
to Democrat Fuller Warren's successful campaign 
in 1948 for governor. Manhattan’s Merritt- 
Chapman & Scott, of which Wolfson is board 
chairman, now has a $3,588,959 contract build- 
ing the bridge substructure for Jacksonville’s 
new $50 million expressway. The firm, whose 
total backlog is $89 million, has many big proj- 
ects outside Florida, including part of Califor- 
nia’s $30 million Folsom Dam. 


Wolter Bennett 
CaprraL TRANSIT’s BROADWATER 


"We're here to make money.” 
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This announcement appears for purposes of record only. The Notes 
have not been, and are not being, offered to the public. 


New Issue 


$75,000,000 


American Cyanamid Company 


3*4% Promissory Notes, due January 1, 1987 


Subject to the terms and conditions of Loan Agreements, 

negotiated by the undersigned, certain institutional investors 

have entered into commitments to make loans to the Company 
in the above-mentioned aggregate amount. 


WHITE, WELD & Co. 


BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
AMSTERDAM 


CHICAGO 
NEW HAVEN 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
LONDON 


March 3, 1952 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the applicable Prospectus, 


NEW ISSUES 


El Paso Natural Gas Company 


100,000 Shares 5.36% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
(Par Value $100 per Share) 


Price $100 per Share 
plus accrued dividends from March 1, 1952 


100,000 Shares $4.40 Convertible Second Preferred Stock, Series of 1952 
(No Par Value—Convertible to and including June 30, 1962) 

Transferable Subscription Warrants evidencing nts to subscribe for shares of $4.40 
Convertible Second Preferred Stock have bee: i by the Company to holders of its 
Common Stock, which Warrants expire at 3 o'clock P.M., Eastern Standard Time, on 
March 18, 1952, as is more fully set forth in the Prospectus. During and after the sub- 
scription period, shares of $4.40 Convertible Second Preferred Stock may be atfered by 

the underwriters as set forth in the Prospectus, 


Subscription Price to Warrant Holders 
$100 per Share 


Copies of the applicable Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announces 
ment is circulated from only such of the underwriters, including the undernigned, as 
may legally offer these securities in compliance with the securities laws of such State. 





White, Weld & Co. 
Stone& Webster Securities Corporation The First Boston Corporation Lehman Brothers 
A. G. Becker & Co. Blyth & Co., Inc. Glore, Forgan & Co, 


Incorporated 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. 


March 5, 1952. 


Union Securities Corporation 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 
Securities. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


The American Tobacco Company 
$50,000,000 Twenty-five Year 31/,% Debentures 


Dated February 1, 1952 Due February 1, 1977 
Interest payable semi-annually February 1 and August 1 in New York City 


Price 99% and Accrued Interest 


1,075,685 Shares Common Stock 


(par value $25) 
Rights, evidenced by subscription warrants, to subscribe for these 
shares have been issued by the Company to its common stock 


which rights will expire at 3 o'clock P.M. Eastern Standard 
March 24, 1952, all as more fully set forth in the Prospectus, 


Subscription Price to Warrant Holders $52 a Share 


Stock at prices 
in the case of 


either the last sale or the 


Stock Exchange, whichever is greater, p: 
commission of the New York § 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Securities in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO, 
THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION SMITH, BARNEY & CO, 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO, BLYTH & CO., INC, KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 
Incorporated 
LEHMAN BROTHERS GOLDMAN, SACHS & CoO, 


UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION LAZARD FRERES & CO, 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO, 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO, MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
FP. S. MOSELEY & CO. DREXEL & CO, LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 
CLARK, DODGE & CO, DOMINICK & DOMINICK 
HEMPHILL, NOYES, GRAHAM, PARSONS & CO, HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
W. B. HUTTON & CO, PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 
WERTHEIM & CO, DEAN WITTER & CO, 
March 6, 1952, 





FEEL BETTER FAST/ BAD WiGHT? 
Jake Futms- 
felRIGHT! 


Relieve acid indigestion, 
gas, sour stomach, 


almost instantly 


Handy Roll 
3-roll pockage, 25¢ 














much, To keep the rates down, the com- 
mission had kept whittling away at Capi- 
tal Transit’s “official valuation,” and had 
refused to recognize that inflation had in- 
creased its value. Nevertheless, the com- 
pany was able to pile up some $7,000,000 
in surplus. Broadwater, Wolfson & friends* 
used this money to start boosting the 
dividends, 

The stock paid $2 a share in 1949, but 
in 1950, when the company earned $3.77, 
the new managers paid out $3, a 50% 
rise. Last year, when it earned $5.96, they 
paid out $4 a share. The stock went soar- 
ing, and it was split four shares for one. 
In January, Broadwater used $2,400,000 
of the surplus to pay out a special $2.50 
dividend on the new stock, equivalent to 
$10 a share on the old. And recently he 
boosted the 25¢ quarterly rate on the new 
stock to 35¢, equivalent to a pre-split rate 
of $5.60 a year. So far, Broadwater had 
declared a total of $19.40 in dividends 
on the stock that he, Wolfson & friends 
bought 24 years ago for $20 a share. And 
the split stock is selling for $14 a share. 
Thus, Broadwater & friends almost have 
their investment back, plus paper profits 
of about $6,500,000. Broadwater’s critics 
charge that he is letting the company go 
downhill in what one of them, Colorado's 
Senator Edwin C. Johnson, called a “‘scut- 
tle and run” operation, 

New Pay Out? With $4,000,000 (in- 
cluding $3,000,000 held against bonded 
debt) of the old surplus still intact in the 
kitty, Broadwater is already talking of 
paying out another special dividend, and 
raising the dividend rate on the new stock 
to $1.50 a year. Moneymaking Capital 
Transit could do this handily if the reg- 
ulating commission would allow it to get a 
74% return on investment instead of the 
present 63%. Last week Broadwater chal- 
lenged the commission to grant such a rise 
or let the city buy the company. Says he: 
“If they won’t let us make money, let 
them operate the streetcars themselves.” 


CORPORATIONS 
Waltham Ticks Again 


As the onetime star salesman for the 
Gruen Watch Co., Teviah Sachs, 49, knows 
the watch business as intimately as a 
watchmaker knows a 17-jewel movement. 
But when Sachs offered to put up $100,000 
of his own money two years ago, to keep 
the bankrupt Waltham Watch Corp. from 
closing, it looked as if he had let his 
prudence run down. In return for his in- 
vestment, Sachs got 1) 400,000 shares of 
common stock, 2) a chance to boss the 
reorganized company? as president, and 
3) a suit from protesting stockholders. 
Last week the U.S. Supreme Court tossed 
out their protest, made Sachs’s legal com- 
mand of Waltham airtight. 

Sachs had already gone far toward put- 





%* Among them: Notre Dame’s football coach, 
Frank Leahy, who held 4,700 shares in 1950. 


+ Under the reorganization, stockholders will 
receive rights to buy one share of new common 
ut $1 for each three shares already held. 
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Sincl@ir growth sparks hunt 
for agded crude oil production 





When oil for America’s lamps 
was extracted from whale blubber, 
first you had to find the whale. 
Today, when America’s thirst for gasoline 
and other petroleum products 
is well-nigh insatiable, the first problem 


is to find crude oil. 


To help satisfy this demand, 
Sinclair is expending hundreds of millions 
of dollars in a comprehensive program 
to increase its crude oil production and 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION «+ 600 
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Seismograph crew blasts a hole 
into the desert in search for oil. 


to accumulate sufficient reserves 
to supply future requirements. 


The Company's program to meet 
the demands of its expanding markets 
is another assurance of 
Sinclair's continued progress. And 
another reason why 


Sinclair is . . . a great name in oil. 


SINCLAIR 


weak, 


aT} 


piven y 


FIFTH AVENUE »* 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, an 
offer of these securities for sale or a solicitation of an offer to buy 
any of such securities. The offering is made only by the 
respective Prospectus relating to such securities. 


NEW ISSUES 


Inland Steel Company 


$25,000,000 
First Mortgage 3.20% Bonds, Series I, due March 1, 1982 


OFFERING PRICE 100% AND ACCRUED INTEREST 


$24,496,500 
3%% Debentures due March 15, 1972 


(Convertible into Capital Stock until March 15, 1967) 


These Debentures are being offered by the Company to holders of its Cap- 
ital Stock for subscription, subject to the terms and conditions set forth 
in the Prospectus relating to the Debentures. Subscription Warrants will 
expire at 3:00 P.M., New York City Time, on March 19, 1952. The sev- 
eral underwriters may, during the subscription period, offer Debentures 
pursuant to the terms and conditions set forth in such Prospectus, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE TO WARRANT HOLDERS 
100% 


Copies of the respective Prospectus relating to the Bonds and the Debentures 
may be obtained in any State only from such of the several underwriters 
named therein and others as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


March 6, 1952, 





O 
Why do 
thousands of people 


decide each year to invest their 
extra money in common stocks? 

Our new booklet, listing 638 
companies that have paid divi- 
dends continuously for 20 years or 
more, has some convincing answers, 

If you'd like to see them, just 
ask for a copy of “Dividends”, 
Simply address— 


Department $-18 


MERRILL Lyncu, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 
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Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 





Where Electricity 
Must 


Not Fail! 





a 





ELECTRIC PLANTS 
Assure Light and Power 


IN HOSPITALS, public buildings, hatcheries, 
industrial plants; in homes, on farms, Onan 
Emergency Electric Plants guard lives and 
Property against the effects of power outages, 
Start automatically when current fails, 
stop when power is restored. Insure against 
power failures now, before disaster strikes, 


A size for every need 


GASOLINE-DRIVEN—Air- 
cooled: 1,000 to 3,500 wotts 
A.C. Water-cooled: 5,000 to 
35,000 wetts A.C, 

(ot left) Model 10 EL, 10 KW 


Ht for Fottler! 


Lente’ D. W. ONAN & SONS INC, 
8134 Univ. S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn, 








ting the once rich company back on its 
feet. By unloading old watch inventories 
at half price, he had raised $3,000,000, 
trimmed a $4,000,000 RFC debt to $1,500,- 
000. He also landed a backlog of $3,500,- 
coo in defense orders (aircraft tachome- 
ters, compasses, etc.). With Waltham sell- 
ing on the New York Curb at 2} last 
week, Sachs already had a paper profit of 
some $850,000 on his $100,000 gamble in 
Waltham. 


PERSONNEL 


New Executives 

€ Consolidated Vultee directors elected 
General Joseph T. McNarney (ret.), 59, 
as their president. McNarney was top U.S. 
general in the Mediterranean theater in 
1944-45, later commanded all U.S. forces 
in Europe. After war’s end, he was boss 
of procurement and research for the Air 





PRESIDENT MCNARNEY 
On civilian wings. 


Force at Wright Field, and from 1949 to 
his retirement this year, he was chairman 
of the Department of Defense Manage- 
ment Committee, a top-level military co- 
ordinating group. At Convair he succeeds 
La Motte Turck Cohu, 56, president since 
1948, who becomes vice chairman of the 
board under Chairman Floyd Odlum. 

G Into the top spot at Colonial Airlines 
stepped Branch T. (for Taylor) Dykes, 
50, operations vice president for nine 
years and a Colonial director since 1944. 
Dykes learned to fly in the Army during 
World War I, later worked as a field man- 
ager for the U.S, Mail Service and region- 
al maintenance superintendent for Ameri- 
can Airlines. In 1941, Colonial hired him 
as its top maintenance man. As president, 
he succeeds Alfons Landa, who took the 
job on a fill-in basis when Sigmund Janas 
resigned under fire from the CAB (Time, 
July 2). Last week Landa reported that 
Colonial had a 1951 net profit of about 
$213,000 v. a $310,000 loss in 1950. 
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Laboratory tests with this muffler 
“torture wheel,” now confirmed by 
actual road service tests, show this: 
Automobile muffler shells made of 
Armco Atumrnizep generally last at 
least twice as long as mufflers made 
of ordinary steels. So far, in three 
years of road service testing, not one 
failure of a muffler shell made of 
Acuminizep Steel has been recorded. 





The oven reflector of your kitchen 


range is designed to give heat, by re 
flecting it evenly and efficiently, and 
also take heat without damage to 
itself. Armco ALum1n1zeD Steel does 
both jobs extremely well to give you 
long, trouble-free service. 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 
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A fire-rescue worker, testing the Navy's latest “hot suit,” walks through an inferno of more than 2000°F. 


Armco gives steel a 
‘hot suit” to fight heat 





In vital parts of room heaters the 
smooth, reflective surface of Armco 
ALUMINIZED assures high heating 
efficiency. For example, the Avumr- 
nizep reflector behind the heating 
tubes actually “bounces” the heat into 
the room. 





Just as this U. S. Navy “hot suit” wards off 
fierce heat from roaring gasoline flames, Armco- 
developed ALumrnizep Steel reflects the heat 
in your room heater, or in oven parts of your 
kitchen range. And it resists damage from heat 
and rust in your automobile muffler. 

Armco ALUMINIZzED Steel is made by bond- 
ing a coating of molten aluminum to a steel 
base. This “2-in-1” metal offers better perform- 
ance and longer life in many products for your 
home or business. The steel base provides 
strength; the aluminum coating reflects heat. 
Together they resist heat and rust. 

There are many other Armco Special-Purpose 
Steels. They are used by manufacturers to give 
you longer lasting and better looking products. 
You can be sure of steel quality when you see 
the familiar Armco triangle trademark. 
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the camera that sees the same as you 


T TAKES a lot of hard digging — along 
I with showers—to bring May flowers. 
But with Stereo-REALIsT, it's easy to take 
true-to-life, three-dimensional pictures as 
rewarding asa floral garden in full bloom. 

The REALIST is the one fine American- 
made camera which takes pictures just as 
you see with your eyes —in amazingly 
tealistic third dimension and full, natural 
color. Thus, if a scene is pleasing to the 
eye, it will be equally as pleasing when 
photographed by the REALIST and viewed 
in the Reauist Viewer, 

The thrilling realism of Reauisr pic- 
tures is not confined to personal pho- 
tography alone. It gives you authentic 
pictures for medical records and legal 
evidence — production and research — 
visual education, a powerful selling tool. 

If you've never seen REALIST pictures, 
your camera dealer will be glad to show 
you some. Or for professional use, see 
your commercial photographer. Davip 
Wauire Company, 381 W. Court Street, 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin. 


Camera ond Viewer $178.75 (Tox Inc.) 
Priced according to Fair Trade Practices, 





Winner of 
U. S. CAMERA 
Gold Medal 
Achievement Aword 


SCoeeesreccscsscrecscevseeccsccceos see eee 


Stereo-REALIST Cameras, Projectors, Viewers and 
Accessories are products of the David W bite Com- 
pany. 
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| liam Randolph Hearst; 








MILESTONES 


Born. To Jeanne Crain, 26, cinemac- 
tress (Pinky, The Model and the Mar- 
riage Broker), and Paul Brinkman, 34, 
radio manufacturer: their fourth child, 
first daughter; in Hollywood. Name: 
Jeanine. Weight: 7 Ibs. 9 oz. 





Married. Alison Attlee, 21, daughter of 
Britain’s former Labor Prime Minister: 
and Captain Richard L, L. Davis, 24, agent 


| fora paper manufacturer; in Great Mis- 


senden, England. 


Remarried. George Randolph Hearst, 
47, eldest son of the late publisher Wil- 
and Collette 
Lyons, 37, film comedienne of the ’3os; 
to buttress the legality of a Mexican mar- 
riage ceremony performed last October: 


| he for the fifth time, she for the second; 


in Los Angeles. 


Divorced. By Carol Marcus Saroyan, 
27: William Saroyan, 43, novelist (My 
Name Is Aram), playwright (The Beau- 
tiful People) and sometime songwriter 
(Come On-A My House): after a nine- 
year off & on marriage (divorced in 1949, 
they remarried last year) and two chil- 
dren; in Santa Monica, Calif. 


Divorced. By Mary Rogers Brooks, 
38, daughter of the late Will Rogers: 
Walter Brooks III, 37, an heir to the 
fortune left by his grandmother, Mrs. 
Edward T. Stotesbury, who paced Palm 
Beach society for two decades, and one- 
time stepson of General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, after 14 years of marriage: in 
Santa Monica. She claimed he became 
belligerently drunk at least twice a week. 


Died. Giacomo Rimini, 63, voice teach- 
er and veteran Chicago Civic Opera Co. 
baritone; in Chicago. After his U.S. debut 
in 1916, he married Soprano Rosa Raisa, 
formed one of the most enduring husband 
& wife teams in grand opera. 


Died. Hans Frederick Arthur Schoen- 
feld, 63, career diplomat who served in 
twelve U.S. embassy posts throughout 
Europe’ and Latin America, held the tick- 
lish job of Minister to Finland during most 
of World War II (1937-44); of a heart 
attack; in Washington. 


Died. Charles Shannon Hand, 66, bor- 
ough works commissioner for Manhattan, 
onetime secretary to New York’s Mayor 
James J. Walker, publicity man for such 
Democratic candidates as Herbert Leh- 
man, John N. Garner, Alfred E. Smith, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; in Manhattan. 


Died. Alanson P. Brush, 74, pioneer 
automan, early designer for the Oakland 
Motor Car Co. (forerunner of General 
Motors’ Pontiac Division); in Detroit. 
Designer of the first Cadillac engine in 
1902, he later built the Brush Runabout, 
one of the first autos using coil-spring sus- 
pension and built-in shock absorbers. 





Share 


BOLL 
Prestige! 


You’tt say with pride, “I’m a Boeing 
engineer!” For Boeing men meet the 
highest standards and enjoy the pres- 
tige of engineering leadership. They 
work on such vital and challenging 
projects as guided missiles, supersonic 
research, the still-classified B-52 eight- 
jet heavy bomber, the six-jet B-47 me- 
dium bomber, and other revolutionary 
programs. 


As a Boeing engineer, you'll share 
assignments with men who have pio- 
neered some of the most exciting new 
developments in both civilian and mili- 
tary aviation, 

Boeing has excellent openings, right 
now, for experienced and junior 
engineers for aircraft 


@ DESIGN @ RESEARCH 
@ DEVELOPMENT @ PRODUCTION 
@ TOOLING 


also for servo-mechanism and elec- 
tronics designers and analysts, and 
for physicists and mathematicians 
with advanced degrees. 


Your choice of locations—Seattle in 
the Pacific Northwest, or Wichita, Kans. 
Boeing provides generous moving and 
travel allowances, gives you special 
training, and pays a good salary that 
grows with you. Enjoy a rewarding, 
long-range career in a company that 
has been growing steadily for 35 years. 
You'll be proud to be a member of 
the great Boeing “team.” 


WRITE TODAY TO THE ADDRESS BELOW 
OR USE THE CONVENIENT COUPON 


[ee a ee 








City and State _ 


I JOHN C. SANDERS, stat Enpineer—Personoet f 
I err, a-3 | 
I Boeing Airplane Company, Seattle 14, Wash. J 
I 

Engineering opportunities at Boeing interest I 
f I 
I me. Please send me further information. I 
{ Nome = — | 
I Address 1 
1 I 
! I 


OE ee 
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Recognize this glamorous news-film star? 


It’s a giant Boeing Stratocruiser—one of 
the Speedbird flect operated over the 
Atlantic by British Overseas 


Corporation. 


Airways 


Although flying the oceans is a day 
in, day-out routine for staunch 
skyliners, their lists 
frequently glitter with the names of 
celebrities, of VIP’s — even of royalty 
Then BOAC’s London departures take 
excitement of a theatrical 
And it is then you'll find 
plane and passengers co-starring in 


these 


Boeing passenger 


on all the 
premiere 


take-off productions like the one pic- 


tured above 

I'he tremendous “box-office” < appeal 
of the big Boeing is so exceptional that 
BOAC Str atocruisers recently broke all 
previous records — attaining 96% load 
capacity for an entire month's opera- 


BOAC’ 
completed 2376 


s ten Stratocruisers have 


Atlantic 


tions 


crossings in 


the past two years — carrying a total of 
94,311 passengers 
There are many reasons why travelers 


ask for the double-deck Stratocruiser by 


Fleets of Boeing-built Stratocruisers are in service on Pan American World Airways, Northwest Airlines, 
United Air Lines, British Overseas Airways Corporation, For the Air Force Boeing builds the TB-50 
Superfortress, B-47 Stratojet, C-97 Stratofreighter; and is now under way on the B-52 Stratofortress 


name. They like the wide, luxuriously 
soft seats, each with plenty of stretch 
They like full 
berths; and low-altitude cabin comfort, 
changed draftlessly 
They like to stroll 

and to relax with 
congenial company Stratocruis 

] 


er’s unique lower deck lounge 


out leg room. sized 
with sky-pure air, 
every 90 seconds. 


down spacious aisles, 


in the 


But, perhaps most important of all, 


' 


they appreciate the smooth, quict ride, 


and the steady dependability of these 


Bocing-built 


SS OEMNM LF 
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] 
airplane Ss. 





CINEMA 


The New Pictures 
The Marrying Kind (Columbia), a 


comedy drama about a supposedly average 
married couple, is the kind of picture that 





is best described as average. 
| The screenplay by Ruth Gordon and 
Garson Kanin flashbacks on Florence and 
Chet Keefer (Judy Holliday and Aldo 
Ray) as they tell a sympathetic lady judge 
(Madge Kennedy) about the troubles that 
led them to the divorce court after seven 
years of marriage and two children. 
Among their problems: 1) Aldo was once 
late to pick up Judy for a party, 2) Judy 
lost a $2,600 radio jackpot because Aldo 
tipped her on the wrong tune title when 


that’s why | 
Fly Canadian” 





TCA — one of the world’s great air lines — excels 

in comfort, reliability and courteous service wher- TlCA 
ever their Skyliners fly. You'll enjoy flying the Fe 

Canadian way to Europe, throughout Canada or ' 


South to the Caribbean. You can be sure of TRANS-CANADA 


the finest Canadian hospitality when you fly 
Trans-Canada Air Lines. AIR LINES 


Serving NEW YORK + CLEVELAND + DETROIT + SAULT STE. MARIE « CHICAGO + BOSTON «+ SEATTLE + TAMPA 





3,046% 

square inches Ray & Hi 

of she knew oo a all along, and 
safety glas Ss 3) Aldo was jealous. 


After being so determinedly wry, the 


for picture suddenly turns rueful when the 


Keefers’ six-year-old son drowns at a pic- 








)LLIDAY 





Identified 
with the BEST 


Give The Biltmore as your address, eS : 
and you are one who knows all that’s nic. From then on the movie never quite 
best in the New York way of life... 7 L L- ae) u N D makes up its mind whether to be comedy 
no amplification is required. Distin- or tragedy, and it never makes anything 
guished for the luxurious comfort it V | \ | @) N much of its two central characters. As they 
affords, for the perfection of its ser- shape up on the screen, they seem not so 
vice, for the outstanding conven- : 

ience of its location, The Biltmore 
confers its prestige on all who honor 
it with their patronage. 


Write for illustrated folder 
The 


Biltmore 


Madison Ave. at 43rd St., New York 17 
DAVID J. MARTIN, Manager 


Elevator to Grand Central Terminal 


Block from Airlines Terminal Ask The Man | Navajo (Hal Bartlett; Lippert) is : 
ee Who Owns felit- low-budget ibis with the high-mindec 


aim of giving moviegoers an insight into 
| Grand Central Area REALTY HOTELS 


The BARCLAY + PARK LANE the problems of the modern Navajo Indian, 
° ’ % In dramatizing the adjustment of a 


seven-year-old Indian boy to a white man’s 





much average as sub-average. 

Under George (Born Yesterday) Cu- 
kor’s direction, Judy Holliday is still play- 
ing dumb Billie Dawn, while Newcomer 
Aldo Ray is just a nice husky guy with an 
even huskier voice. The plot reconciles 
them at the end on the questionable 
grounds that they have a way of life worth 
saving, but by that time the wordy script 
has divorced itself from its theme. 








FRANK W. REGAN, President 
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There's No Substitute 
lor Old (irand-Dad 


vos never know how fine a bourbon can he 
until you try Old Grand-Dad—one of Kentucky's 
finest whiskies. It goes into new charred white oak 
casks a superior whiskey. There it ripens until com- 
pletely matured. Then it is bottled in bond. Enjoy 
this superb whiskey’s smoothness, mellowness and 
heart-warming flavor soon. Then you will know 
why there’s no substitute for Old Grand-Dad— 
“Head of the Bourbon Family.” 


The Old Grand-Dad Distillery Company 
Frankfort, Kentucky 





GRAND ‘DAD 
Mead of the Prourbon Family 










Everything to accelerate answers - and reduce costs! 


Bwuwughs Sonsimatic 


Accounting Machine 





© imp 
"Simatic in Pulse 
Aion se Starts Sense pla 
* automa; anc compy te 
Wally, Ctes 
ye s 


Operating Speed! 


Sensimatic design permits the 
operator to work as fast as she 
chooses. Each key and motor 
bar has a uniform, scientifically 
correct pressure. Every control 
is within easy sight, easy reach, 


Burroughs 


When a Burroughs Sensimatic comes into your business, your ac- 
counting work steps up to the swift tempo of today’s production pace. 
You get the facts that guide your operations on time all the time. 
You get more accounting done by fewer people . . . with fewer 
machines, less overtime, less expense. And you get all this at a 
; surprisingly low cost! Find out about the Burroughs Sensimatic for 
Sensimatic 300 with 11 totals your office . . . talk Sensimatic with your Burroughs man today. 


Sensimatic 200 with 5 totals Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
Sensimatic 100 with 2 totals 


Now there are three! 





world, the picture offers no feathers, 
whoops or ceremonial dances, but it un- 





fortunately uses some stock movie devices. 
ttle Son of the Hunter, who speaks no 
lish and is resentful of white men, runs 
away from the Chinle school and is pursued 
by a friendly Government teacher and a 
Ute interpreter. After a protracted, m 
dramatic chase through colorful Arizona 
ne of the men is injured on a 
on slope. At this 
its real problem 
he boy abruptly reconciles him- 
zation in a finish that 








10- 








point, the pic- 
in favor of arti- 
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FRANCIS KELLER AS SON OF THE HUNTER 











Could he flee the white man's world? 
is psychologically and sociologically lame. 

Independently produced on a_ shoe- 
string ($100,00¢ ) by 29-year-old Actor 
Hall Bartlett (who also appears in the 


picture as the sct oolteacher), 2vajo was 


filmed on vajo Indian Reservation 
in northern Arizona with a cast of unaf- 
fected amateurs headed by Francis Tee 
Keller 10 is appealing as Lit Son of 
the Hu . For all its grandeur of setting 
| ly recorded in Virgil Miller’s cam- 
; of the Canyon of Death and 
Rock Canyon, A 
f its modest reservation to be really 
first-rate as either documentary or drama. 
















jo wanders too 








Two Imports 
A Tale of Five Women (Grand No- 


ed Artist 





countries with five 





actresses, directors, screenwriters and cam- 


eramen. The result does not quite add up 





od picture. ; 
The f is based on a case of amnesi 
curiously contracted by an R.A.F. officer 


Colleano) who takes off 








lelier while celebrating in a 
. Believed to be an American, he is 
1 back to a U.S. rehabilitation cen- 





ter. There a pretty magazine editor (Bar- 
bara Kelly) finds a clue to his past in a 
id banknotes from 


photograph of a child an 











94.4 PROOF + 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN * GORDON’S DRY GIN CO.,LTD. LINDEN, N. J. 
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Your Key to Hospitality 


Whenever special friends gather, the genial 


flavor of Kentucky’s first sour mash bourbon 


adds fame to your name as a discriminating host. 








OW IT’S EASY TO 
PRODUCE and ADDRESS 


SELF-MAILERS 








1. Mimeograph 
your message 
and return ad- 
dress. 


2. Fold with re- 
turn address out. 


wecccece PTUTETETT LTTE TT 
3. Mimeograph 
a supply of ad- 
dresses on gum- 
med, perforated 
labels, using 
A. B. Dick Ad- 
dressing Stencil. 
. eoveccccccccccccres 
4. Attach labels, 
seal, and mail 
completed piece 
in record time. 

A. B. Dick mimeo- 
graph products are for use with all makes 

of suitable stencil duplicating products, 


SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION TODAY! 
@eeaeue eee eS eS eS eS 2 eS eS eo ~~ 

A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. T-352 

5700 Touhy Ave., Chicego 31, iil, 


Without obligation, send details on... 
© self-mailers O addressing stencil sheets. 


NIE oncsnncocccasnssesosesee 
Organization 
Address - 








suaeusama, 
sesame? 
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@ AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE @ 





\) Defense against 
hazards which could hinder or 
stop production is a major func- 
tion of Page Chain Link Fence, 
guardian of persons and property 
for more than 60 years. NOw is 
the time to consult the skilled 
Page Fence erecting firm near 
you, whose name we will send 
with fence data on request and 
who will submit cost estimates, no 
obligation. For information wri‘e: 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa, 














five European countries, each with the 
signature of a different girl. 

Sponsored by the magazine under the 
catch-line “Mystery of the Missing Mem- 
ory,” the amnesia victim sets out on a 
European tour to find his supposed wife 
and child and to establish his identity. 
After meeting all five girls (played by 
Italy’s Gina Lollobrigida, Hungary’s Eva 
Bartok, Germany’s Karin Himbold, 
France’s Anne Vernon and England’s Lana 
Morris), he discovers what has been ob- 
vious all along: he is 1) unmarried, 2) in 
love with the magazine editor. 

Though the backgrounds change, all 
the girls look pretty much the same in a 
succession of tight-fitting outfits and loose- 
ly written and directed episodes. The air- 
man’s country-bumpkin reaction to the 
leading ladies and the five locales has 
neither originality nor wit. Typical bit of 
dialogue: “London—good-looking city, 
huh? I wish it wuz mine!” 


The Woman in Question (J. Arthur 
Rank; Columbia) poses the riddle of who 
strangled Astra (Jean Kent), the blonde, 
bosomy fortuneteller at a British seaside 
resort. The suspects: a Cockney house- 
keeper (Hermione Baddeley), Astra’s sis- 
ter (Susan Shaw), her fiancé (Dirk Bo- 
garde ), a jealous sailor (John McCallum), 
an elderly bird-shop proprietor (Charles 
Victor). 

Before the murder is solved, the quintet 
has given the police conflicting accounts of 
Astra ranging from charming lady to al- 
coholic strumpet. Like the Japanese-made 
Rashomon (Time, Jan. 7), The Woman in 
Question is a series of variations on a 
theme; but unlike Rashomon, it has no 
cinematic point of view and makes no 
particular point. With its overabundant 
dialogue, The Woman in Question finally 
becomes a murder movie that talks itself 
to death. 


Current & CHoice 


Rashomon. A powerful Japanese film 
about an ancient crime of passion, told 
with barbaric force (Time, Jan. 7). 

Decision Before Dawn. A spy drama, 
semi-documentary in flavor, set against the 
spiritual and physical chaos of Germany 
on the eve of defeat in World War II 
(Tre, Dec. 24). 

Miracle in Milan. A witty, warmhearted 
fantasy about the brotherhood of man, 
inventively directed by Italy’s Vittorio 
(The Bicycle Thief) De Sica (Time, Dec. 
17). 

Quo Vadis. Christianity v. paganism in 
Nero’s Rome in the costliest ($6,500,000) 
movie ever made; with 30,000 extras, 63 
lions, Robert Taylor and Deborah Kerr 
(Time, Nov. 19). 

Detective Story. Playwright Sidney 
Kingsley’s account of a day in a Manhat- 
tan detective squad room still swirls with 
melodrama under William Wyler’s direc- 
tion (Tre, Oct. 29). 

An American in Paris. Imaginative boy- 
meets-girl musical in Technicolor, with 
songs by George Gershwin, dances by 
Gene Kelly and Leslie Caron (True, 
Oct. 8). 
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“Growth” Industries 


Need Northeast Ohio 
ROOM TO GROW, unlimited fresh water, 7 
nearness to vital materials and national 
markets—these and other outstanding ad- Check “These Aduantages / 
vantages make the long-term outlook in- Only the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area, the best location 
creasingly attractive for industry in the in the nation, offers industry this superior combination 


Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area. of long-term advantages: 
* At the Market Center of 





Complete business and 


THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY alone has com- America with 85,000,000 seehoetnes Serviens, 
. people within 500 miles. ® Favorable tax structure 
mitted more than $225,000,000 for expan- a: Rapaiative wreiempertotion by dae ghisks Wacoine tend 


Diversified industries to 
supply and be supplied. 


sion here in the past 6 years. The total for land, water and air. 
all types of manufactures now exceeds One 
Billion Two Hundred Million Dollars. Unlimited fresh water 
supply. 
Many producers of parts, 


PLAN AHEAD WITH US—use our free, con- materials and supplies. Desirable plants and 


Electric power at low rates. 


Productive workers. 


fid e Picts Rogi ° S pay ; . plant sites. 
idential Location engineering service or * Basic materials right at hand. * Excellent living and 
up-to-the-minute information about * Ample financial services. cultural environment. 


trends and opportunities in “The Best \ 
Location in the Nation.” 
Phone, or write, Development Department Write today for special report cov- 


ering your specific plant location 
problems. Furnished free on request. 





THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 
73 PUBLIC SQUARE . CHerry 1-4200 . CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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Man Under Pressure 


Look Down in Mercy (308 pp.J— 
Walter Baxter—Putnam ($3.50). 


“Courage,” Ernest Hemingway once 
said, “is grace under pressure.” Look Down 
in Mercy is a tale of disgrace under pres- 
sure. In an uncommonly good first novel, 
Author Walter Baxter tells the story of an 
ordinary British captain and how his codes 
and courage crack wide open under the 
strain of retreat, ambush and torture in 
Burma in World War II. 

Himself a company commander of a 
British outfit in the early Burma fighting, 
Author Baxter writes with authority and 
unblinking candor. His book is not for the 
squeamish. No one has brought back a 
truer, tougher fictional report on jungle 





“streamers of gut sticking to the bare 
legs.” When .the Japanese officer shouts, 
“You, now!” Kent blurts out everything 
he knows. 

An air raid sends the Japs scurrying 
and allows Kent to save his skin. One man 
escapes with him, his young orderly, An- 
son. The two men make a long hike to 
safety, but one night, with shells and men 
screaming around him, Kent puts his arms 
around Anson. Before Captain Kent’s war 
is over, he has sunk himself in a degrading 
attachment, killed a man who threatened 
to expose him, and made a fainthearted 
try at suicide. 

Whether very much can be salvaged 
from the wreck of Captain Anthony Kent 
is problematical, but Author Baxter lets 
him live for a try. It is nearly the only 
mercy in Author Baxter’s book, 


Historical Pictures 


Bertnc Discovers ALASKA 
The Russians were not impressed. 


warfare since Norman Mailer wrote The 
Naked and the Dead. But the shocks in 
Look Down in Mercy are shocks of event 
minus droning obscenities. Novelist Bax- 
ter writes his story of the crackup of Cap- 
tain Anthony Kent with what restraint 
he can. 

Captain Kent begins dropping his ethi- 
cal ballast well before he reaches combat. 
The first value to go is fide'ity. Kent loves 
the wife he left in England and has told 
himself he will be faithful to her. But the 
night comes when, sodden with gin and 
boredom, he seduces a Eurasian girl, mis- 
taking her gasps of pain for pleasure. Aft- 
erwards, he loathes himself and the girl. 

Kent wants to be a good company com- 
mander, but when he is not panicky he is 
petty. Worse for him, capture and torture 
show him up as a coward. Kicked and 
loathsomely humiliated, Kent retches but 
refuses to reveal more than his name, 
rank and serial number. Then he is shown 
one of his enlisted men decapitated, and 
another strung up nude and bayoneted, 
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Voyage to the Aleutians 


THE American Expepition (236 pp.J— 
Sven Waxell—Macmillan ($3). 


Where lie the farthest limits of north- 
ern Asia? Peter the Great did not know, 
and he wanted to. So, in 1725, Czar Peter 
sent a Dane named Vitus Bering and 33 
men to poke around in Kamchatka, and 
especially to find out whether a land 
bridge connected Asia and North Amer- 
ica. Bering proved the continents separ- 
ate by sailing through the straits between 
them, but Peter’s successor, the Empress 
Anne, was not altogether convinced. 

In 1732 she dispatched a party which 
grew to an imposing 3,000 men, again 
under Bering’s command, to explore the 
Arctic coast and the north rim of the 
Pacific, to reconnoiter the western verges 
of the New World—and, just incidental- 
ly, to develop the whole of Siberia into a 
profitable community. Despite its preten- 
tious objectives. Bering’s second expedi- 





tion was one of the most extensive and 
successful enterprises ever carried out in 
the name of science for the sake of im- 
perialism; and so the Russians, with a 
genius for reverse publicity, ignored or 
suppressed many of its fascinating details 
until they sank from memory like a show- 
er of stars in the long Siberian night. 

Almost 200 years later, in 1938, the 
Leningrad State Library acquired the MS 
of a full report written by an eyewitness. 
This week, in a good translation by M. A. 
Michael, The American Expedition, by 
Sven Waxell, one of Bering’s chief lieu- 
tenants, was published in the U.S. 

Blue Faces. Waxell, born a Swede, 
joined the Russian navy in 1726 and the 
Bering expedition in 1733, bringing his 
wife and son along. It took the straggling 
army of human whatnot (adventurers, 
scientists, convict laborers, shipwrights, 
camp followers) almost five slogging years 
to cross the 4,000 miles of Siberia and 
join up in Okhotsk. There, in Arctic cold, 
the expedition built a large base and a 
small fleet. One squadron sailed south to 
study Japan; two ships, one of them car- 
rying Bering with Waxell as his second in 
command, put out into uncharted seas to 
explore America from the west. 

Waxell saw his first North Americans 
on an Aleutian island. The faces of some 
were painted blue, he says, and they were 
“screeching” at each other at the top of 
their lungs. The Russians sent men ashore 
to parley. The Aleuts held one of them 
captive, and tried with unmannerly glee 
to drag the Russian longboat on to the 
rocks by its painter. Waxell called for 
musketry, aimed high; the Aleuts fell flat 
on their faces from shock. All in all, the 
Russians were unimpressed with the in- 
habitants of the Western Hemisphere, es- 
pecially with their custom of plugging the 
nose with tough grass: “When they took 
this out, it gave off a quantity of fluid 
which they licked up with their tongues.” 

Among the fogbanks and williwaws of 
the Aleutians, Bering’s flagship, the St. 
Peter, wandered for five months without 
true bearings. Food ran low. Scurvy 
struck. Bering and many of his crew lay 
helplessly rotting in their bunks. Waxell, 
hardly able to stand, took command, The 
ship was falling apart beneath him for 
want of able-bodied men to repair her, 
when at last, on Nov. 5, 1741 the St. Peter 
anchored off the barren Komandorskie 
isle (250 miles northwest of Attu) now 
called by Bering’s name. 

Plank Burial. Waxell ordered the well 
to carry the sick out of the fetid hold on 
to the wind-ripped shore. Many of them 
died almost as soon as the fresh air struck 
their lungs; blue foxes, which swarmed 
over the island, ate their hands and feet 
before they could be buried. The living 
crouched in sandpits near the beach, and 
there—without strength to move the men 
who died beside them, with little food ex- 
cept for sea otters and seals that they 
were able to kill, open to all weathers, 
and to winds of gale force—spent the 
whole of an Arctic winter. 

Bering himself died in December and, 
strapped to a plank, was shoved into the 
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Theres a big difference 


in business forms, tool 


One business form may /ook very like 
another. How can you be sure, then, of 
getting the best? Ninety-three of Ameri- 
ca’s 100 largest firms, and thousands of 
others, have found a way to be sure of 
the right forms. They rely on Standard’s 
“unseen specifications” —the skill and 
precision developed in 40 years of spe- 
cialized forms manufacturing. Standard 
Register made the first marginally 
punched continuous forms. 

These companies have found a big 
difference in the analysis and planning 
behind business forms—for Standard’s 
men concern themselves with the sys- 





tem’s purpose and the whole procedure, 
to develop better-working papers. 

These firms know, too, that form de- 
sign based on years of experience saves 
thousands of needless operations. 

They've learned that Standard’s appli- 
cation of the right forms, mechanical 
devices and equipment . . . smooths and 
speeds the entire process of writing 
records. 

Have you a forms problem? Remem- 
ber this difference. Phone Standard Reg- 
ister in your city. Or write The Standard 
Register Company, 103 Campbell St., 
Dayton 1, Ohio, 


STANDARD REGISTER 
Business Forms and Utelizing Devices 


ORIGINATORS OF MARGINALLY-PUNCHED CONTINUOUS FORMS 
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PAPERWORK SIMPLIFICATION: 
What happens when better business 
forms are scientifically applied, 





Insurance company writes check (and 
simultaneously posts journal) at the 
rate of 150 per hour against 400 per 
day previously, thanks to continuous 
operation of the two forms on ac- 
counting machine, with Standard’s 
Dual Feed.* 





A five-part Kant-Slip continuous tic- 
ket in Form Flow Registers saves a 
national airline $60,000 annvally.* 





Stock certificates in continuous 
forms, lithographed on crisp bond, 
enable Carolina organization to 
type from 1200 to 1500 certificates 
a day against former 700. Automatic 
Line Finder advances forms to fill-in 
position in split second.* 





Combining several related records 
into one, for one writing, one han- 
dling, a Standard Register Zipset so 
simplified paperwork that this com- 
pany now handles 2000 more ac- 
counts per office clerk.* 


*Name and full story on request. 
Write Standard Register. 
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y y hen you buy one piece non- 
metallic Elliott Address Cards in- 
stead of metal address plates, 


your Savings in 


Material and Labor 


will pay you 331;% per anhum 
on the investment. 


Because they are twice as 
compact and are made to fit 
your metal address plate cab- 
inets, they will double your filing 
capacity. 

And because they eliminate 
all the metal, they eliminate 5/6 
of the weight. 





Any typist with any standard 
typewriter will stencil addresses 
into Elliott Address Cards at a 
speed of 1000 complete address 
cards per eight hour day. 


The center of an Elliott Ad- 
dress Card is so tough that it 
must be softened by dampening 
to enable a typewriter to stencil 
an address in it, but when an 
Elliott Address Card dries it 
becomes so tough that it is 
guaranteed to print 10,000 ad- 
dresses (and in tests Elliott 
Address Cards have printed 
200,000 addresses). 


May we send you literature 
describing the many other ad- 


soft sand until he disappeared. Only a lit- 
tle more than half the crew lived to see 
the spring. Under Waxeli’s command they 
broke up the old St. Peter, which had 


crashed ashore soon after they landed, | 


and built themselves a hooker. By Au- 
gust all was ready, the survivors set sail, 
and two weeks later hove into Petropav- 
lovsk with “joy and heartfelt delight.” 
North America must have seemed a poor 
bargain to the Russians. Eventually, they 
were to sell out their share of it—Alaska’s 
586,00 square miles—for about 2¢ an 
acre, 


Swamp Idyll 


Quiverinc EartH (248 pp.|—Wilma 
Russ—McKay ($3). 


Like many of her fellow U.S. citizens 
(an estimated 1,000,000), Mrs. Wilma 
Russ of Mariana, Fla. had written a lot of 
fiction in her early years without ever get- 
ting any of it published. Since she had 
reached middle age, it seemed less & less 
likely that any of it ever would be. So 
when the Boy Scouts came around collect- 
ing wastepaper, Mrs. Russ philosophically 
donated a boxful of her manuscripts. Obey- 
ing some obscure impulse, she held back 
one unfinished novel. When her duties as a 


small-hotel owner permitted, she finished | 


it and called it Quivering Earth. 

For Author Russ, it was a lucky hunch. 
Quivering Earth finally brought her the 
heady experience of first publication. What 
it brings to the reader is a story of the 
Florida Everglades that has more heart 
than art. So long as the heart beats firmly 
(about half the distance), this story of 
the big swamp has the endearing ingenu- 
ousness of a primitive painting, and some 
of the lushness. 

In 1898, to a lazy, middle-aged loner 


like Jesse Geronimo Gundyhill, the Ever- | 
glades were a paradise on earth. Food was | 


everywhere. In a matter of minutes he 
| could have him a royal feast of turkey, 
fish and exotic fruits. A little hunting pro- 
duced the pelts and hides for trading. 
Jesse’s ignorance was colossal, He couldn't 
read, write or count and he didn’t know 
what year it was. But he had a good life 
and he knew it. 

Jesse’s troubles began when he picked 
up a white child of six or seven who had 
somehow escaped during an Indian raid. 
Keeta was a nuisance, but she also became 
a wonderful, silent audience for the old 
man’s boastful, preposterous yarns. Au- 
thor Russ is at her best describing the un- 
easy but affectionate relationship between 
the two, the child’s awareness of the 
‘Glades’ endless beauties and dangers as 
she grows up. Few writers have had much 
luck in trying to describe a lonely child of 








in book form at last! 
Send *4. 


Wwe KELLY's POGO has been 
published in a 182-page book. 
It contains the most memorable ad- 
ventures of the only possum whose 
every word is hung on by millions 
of Americans. Buy Poco at any 
book store. Or clip $1 to this ad 
and send with your name and ad- 
dress. The postman will bring your 
copy. Write to Poco, c/o Simon and 
Schuster, Dept. T-92, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20. 





ANTACID-LAXATIVE 


PHILLIPS’ 


MILK of MAGNESIA 





WONDERFUL BOOK of 


ideas to make your 
years of retirement days of 
contentment — where and 
how to live, what to do 










nature in a natural setting. Author Russ 
does better than most. But just as swamp 


vantages of Elliott Addressing 








Equipment? drainage and encroaching civilization tar- with idle hours, how co 
nish Jesse Geronimo Gundyhill’s idyllic pop erred gemaecn fe 
4 a a in 
way of life, so do they cheapen the second emotional problems you 
t Yuiverine E . Jesse z c should know about. Send 
e ADDRESSING | half of Quivering Earth. Jesse and Keeta Gny $2.50 for tide coc 


wind up in a boom town, and in final chap- 
ters as lurid and contrived as the first are 
lyrical and artless, Jesse finds his long-lost 
children and the woman who bore them, 


plete book, SHOULD I 
RETIRE? (postpaid, 5- 


MACHINE CO. 


day FREE examination) 
to RINEHART & CO., 
232 Madison Ave., N.Y. 16. 


147-G Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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Out where 
the West ends 

. many of 
the great meat 
packers use 
Worthington 
refrigeration 
machinery. 





‘i 


li 





And all over the country, many 
famous restaurants —Toffenetti’s in 
Times Square, Silver Fox Restau- 
rant in Washington, The Century 
Room, Dallas—use Worthington 
air conditioning machinery. 


For air conditioning or refriger- 





THE PICK OF THE PACKERS 


ation in your place of business, call 
upon the Worthington distributor 
... you'll benefit from an unequalled 
experience serving industrial and 
commercial applications. 

No other manufacturer makes so 
complete a line. A Worthington 
system is all Worthington-made— 
not just Worthington-assembled— 
assuring you of perfectly balanced 
operation and unit responsibility. 

Worthington Pump and Machin- 
ery Corporation, Air Conditioning 
and Refrigeration Division, Harri- 
son, New Jersey. 


America’s Leaders...in Many Businesses... Select 


WORTHINGTON 


ee A, 


AIR CONDITIONING A 


— 
es A24 


May 


ND REFRIGERATION 


WHELAND 


ROTARY 
DRILLING 
EQUIPMENT 


> 


USED IN 


EVERY MAJOR 
OIL FIELD 
IN THE WORLD 


Be 


SWIVELS * ROTARIES 
DRAW WORKS : SLUSH PUMPS 
CROWN BLOCKS 
TRAVELING BLOCKS 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


THE WHELAND 
COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENN. 


while Keeta gets herself just about the 
nicest man in Florida. Its last part reads 
as though some publishing expert finally 
explained to Author Russ what it takes to 
get a book published these days. 


Young Man with a Horn 


Aut | Couto Never Be (348 pp.J— 
Beverley Nichols—Dutton ($4). 


It was a sunny June evening in the hec- 
tic 30s. In his Westminster house, Bever- 
ley Nichols, man of letters, was arraying 
himself in exquisite evening dress: “Tails 
by Lesley and Roberts in Hanover Square, 
waistcoat by Hawes and Curtis . . . silk 
hat by Locke. . . monk shoes by Fortnum 
and Mason’s ... crystal and diamond 
links by Boucheron . . . gold cigarette 
case by Asprey. . . a drop of rose gerani- 
um on my handkerchief.” But Beverley 
was not at ease. While he dressed and 


What could a playboy do? 


sipped a sidecar, he stared into his mirror 
and asked himself anxiously: “What is 
wrong with you? Why aren’t you happy?” 

The answer reached Beverley (like most 
of his answers) in the form of a three- 
decker cliché. He was unhappy because 
“the clouds were gathering over Europe 
. . . the tragedy of Geneva hastening to 
its final act . . . the disciples of rearma- 
ment beginning to raise their voices.” And 
what, if anything, could a playboy like 
Beverley do to disperse the clouds, delay 
the final act, silence the raised voices? 
All I Could Never Be, Nichols’ second 
autobiographical book, tells exactly what 
Beverley did; but, as it is well spiced with 
rose-geranium anecdotes and set against a 
backdrop of Mayfair and Riviera high life, 
its place on the library shelf is beside Noel 
Coward and Sir Osbert Sitwell rather than 
beside Oswald Spengler and St. Augustine. 

Caviar & Melba. Beverley began his 
glamorous career (in 1921) as a reporter 
for London’s gaudy Sunday Dispatch. The 
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How wrong you are if you think a modern dictating ma- 
chine has a speaking tube! Or looks like an old-fashioned 
phonograph! Or takes up as much room in your office as 
a potted palm! 


Listen! TIME-MASTER, the most remarkable dictating ma- 
chine ever invented, has a mike you cradle in your hand 
with all the controls in finger reach. Only 4) inches high, 
TIME-MASTER takes up no more room on your desk than a 
letterhead. And it records with amazing clarity on Dictabelt, 





“Magic Far" transmits your voice for secretary with amazing clarity. 
Feather-light. As casy to wear as an earring. Leaves one ear free 
for answering telephone. 


DICTAPHONE 


THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


TIME-MASTER — The Modern Way to Dictate 


“Dictaphone” is a registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
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y Let this ptesent-day miracle change 
all your ideas about dictating machines! 








an exclusive Dictaphone recording medium that’s unbreak- 
able, filable, mailable, and the only medium so inexpensive 
that it’s used once and thrown away, if desired. 


The two words ‘electronics’ and ‘plastics’ sum up the 
most revolutionary changes in the dictating-machine indus- 
try since the first practical recording and reproduction of 
the human voice. 


Through electronics, your voice on TIME-MASTER is trans- 
mitted with startling fidelity! Through plastics—exclusive 
Dictaphone Dictabelts—your voice is recorded and repro- 
duced with radio-clarity! 

So new and different and better is TIME-MASTER that 
heads of nations, states, corporations, universities, and 
leaders in the professions have turned to it enthusiastically. 
Admittedly, such top-drawer personalities could get along 
without machine dictation. But they can’t once they’ve 
tried TIME-MASTER! 


What are you waiting for? The coupon 
will bring you full details promptly! 


Dicrarnone Conporation, Dept. C32 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Please 








snd me my free copy of **Time Itself.” 


Your Nome — 








Company 


Street Address. 





State 





City & Zone 
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I didn’t see any giant magnet anywhere, but the guide 


was saying... 


“This is New England’s ‘Research Row’ — greatest 
concentration of research brains and facilities in the world. 
“Research Row’ is a giant magnet, drawing industry to New 
England — industry that needs and profits by day to day 
touch with advanced research.” 


MEET NEW ENGLAND... 


IF YOU'RE LOOKING FOR 
© the best labor record in the nation 
© a ready pool of highly skilled labor 
© the research center of the world 

e ample electric power 

© the most stable regional economy 


© the most complete transportation 
facilities of any area in the world 


© plenty of naturally soft water 
Jor processing 


e unequalled cultural, educational and 
recreational opportunities 


New England is the place 
to live and work. 
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PLANT SITE LIST AVAILABLE 


Write for descriptive list of some 
typical industrial plants now available... 
confidential, no obligation. Address: 
Industrial Development Dept., Room T, 
New England Electric System, 441 Stuart 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 





New England's largest electric system— 
serving 2,500,000 people in over 242 
New England Communities—and over 
1400 industrial and manufacturing firms 
making 225 different products. 


aim of this journal was to supply its read- 
ers with “an astonishing array of obscure 
countesses, viscountesses and . . . wives 
of baronets, all pontificating with monot- 
onous regularity on the problems of the 
hour.” As many of these noble ladies were 
“barely literate,” it was up to Beverley to 
invent their opinions in order to have 
something to report. The rest of his job 
was writing what the Dispatch called “cav- 
iar-and-champagne” items, ¢.g., MYSTERY 
DOCTOR DENIES KNOWLEDGE OF COUNTESS; 
ARAB PRINCE’S STRANGE HOBBY. 

It was a happy day for Beverley when 
the Dispatch dispatched him on an inter- 
view with Prima Donna Nellie Melba, to 
get her views on a currently newsy mur- 
der. They became good friends; she intro- 
duced him to high society, and he, in re- 
turn, tried to write her autobiography for 
her. He found it hard sledding: 

“When I asked her to give me a few 
frank words about Tetrazzini ... she 
waved her hands and said: ‘Say she was a 
charming artist! A delicious artist!’ 

“TI pointed out that only yesterday Mel- 
ba had said she looked like a cook and 
faked all her top notes. 

“‘T can’t possibly say things like that. 
I must be generous.’ 

“*Then what shall 
Caruso?’ 

“*Say he was a charming artist! A great 
voice! A superb voice!’ 

“But what about his habit of squeak- 
ing rubber balls in your ear when you 
were dying in the last act of Bohéme?’ 

“Really! I couldn’t say such things! 
So vulgar!’” 

Beverley soon realized that he was writ- 
ing the wrong autobiography; he wrote his 
own instead. Twenty-Five was jampacked 
with caviar and champagne. It made Bev- 
erley one of London’s most popular soci- 
ety reporters. 

Havoc & Confession. Thereafter, Bev- 
erley met everyone, from Gertrude Stein 
(like “seeing Gibraltar at dawn’’) to Queen 
Elizabeth (he played her a Chopin étude 
when she was Duchess of York). But the 
person who turned his glamorous life up- 
side down was Journalist Dorothy Wood- 
man (wife of New Statesman Editor 
Kingsley Martin), who convinced him in 
the twinkling of an eye that war was just 
“a racket.” Beverley had found the “cause” 
he needed to balance his “idiotic life” as 
a bright young thing. The book that re- 
sulted from his conversion, Cry Havoc 
(1933), proved to be one of the influential 
works of the decade. Like a match to a 
bonfire, it touched off, as he says himself, 
“the frenzied debates . .. in which the 
youth of England swore never to fight for 
King and country.” 

Beverley himself became conscious of a 
religious urge, and found his way into Dr. 
Frank Buchman’s “Oxford Group.” Bev- 
erley was not impressed by Leader Buch- 
man, who was “so slick and starched and 
glossy that he suggested an American den- 
tist: one felt he was always on the point 
of saying ‘Open wide!’” But he fell for 
the Groupers’ open-wide habit of confess- 
ing their sins to each other—until the dis- 
illusioning day when he himself tried to 


we say about 
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Druithiieg life into a great new industry 


»yroduction and lowered costs. This program is today 
er ; 


Every day, American shoppers buy millions of dollars 
worth of fresh vegetables, fruits, poultry, and proc- 
essed meats— pre-packaged for self-service sale. ‘The 
success of this time-and-money-saving shopping 
method is largely due to the great production of 
transparent packaging films, a modern chemical de- 
velopment in which Celanese Corporation of America 
pioneered. 


Celanese* 


acetate transparent film is one of the 
most widely used packaging films. Known as the 
“breathing” wrap, it allows free passage of oxygen 
into the sealed package without the need for perfora- 
tions. Acetate film wraps are crystal clear and sales- 
appealing even under refrigeration. 

Years ago, Celanese anticipated the extensive use 
of film for packaging and other applications with 
a broad program of research and development, de- 


signing special machinery that has greatly increased 


CHEMICALS ° 
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CHEMICAL 


meeting ever-increasing demands for transparent 


acetate film, in this era of visual selling. 


The Celanese background of chemical research and 
engineering skill is helping to implement the plans 
of new-product designers in many fields. As a major 
supplier of the basic raw material needs of many 
industries, Celanese continues to be a leading force 


in the growth and progress of American business. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


e] 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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confess to a young lady-Grouper. With a 
Soe scream of “Oh, really!” his confessor 
+ > “shot away like a frightened deer.” 
( / heres an re Kf = A Hatlike Hothouse. With “great sobs 
WAS = S tearing me to pieces,” Beverley was soon 


rf 0 Office Layou t carted off to a mental home, suffering 






from a nervous breakdown. He feared he 
was going mad—“But if Iam. . .” he as- 
sured a friend, “I might as well do it with 
a certain amount of chic.” Instead of go- 
ing mad, he took the more dangerous 
course of hunting up a new cause, which 
he found in the “underdog” condition of 
the British proletariat. “In the old paci- 
fist days I wanted to blow up the War 
Office. . . Under the. . . Oxford Group 
I wanted to drag people to church by the 
scruff of their necks, and now. . . I felt 
like marching through Claridge’s with a 
banner proclaiming the doom of the rich.” 

Fortunately, News of England (1938), 
Beverley’s proletarian polemic, was his last 
| causal fling. While other Britons dug 
trenches in the parks and queued for gas 
masks, he turned to creating something 
that would “defend . . . small and beau- 
tiful things against . . . the mass ugliness 
and beastliness of the herd.” His labors 
resulted in a domed. flood-lit hothouse, 
planned to resemble “a gigantic reproduc- 
tion of one of Queen Mary’s hats.” 

Today, at 52, Beverley is soberer, but 
no whit less naive, than when he wrote 
Twenty-Five. Most of All J] Could Never 
Be is far too simple and sorry to stir up 
any ruckuses; the rest of it is first-rate 
gossip. The only ax it has to grind is 
Beverley himself. 


Recent & READABLE 
The Goshawk, by T. H. White. What 


one man discovered about hawks, and 


ny 
himself, when he set out to learn the me- 
dieval art of hawking (Trae, March 10). 
j The Letters of Private Wheeler. An 





absorbing record of life in the British 
army during the Napoleonic wars, as told 
in the recently discovered letters of a 
sharp-eyed Somerset infantryman (Time, 
March 3). 

Adventures in Two Worlds, by A. J. 
Cronin. Autobiographical tales by a physi- 


No substitute for EXPERIENCE! 


Many businesses are giving top priority to Also, if you will advise us in advance about cian who became a bestselling novelist 
the problem of planning new office when you expect to alter or expand, (Time, Feb. 25). 

efficiencies. Art Metal representatives are we can assist you in keeping ahead of your Grand Right and Left, by Louis Kron- 
trained in the art of revising present layouts, equipment needs. Ask for your copy of enberger. A deftly witty farce about the 
improving records systems, speeding up our nationally recognized 98-page ._,, | richest man in the world and his compul- 

desk work and filing — to make important handbook “Office Standards and Planning. sions as a collector (Time, Feb. 25). 
savings in space, time and money. It's free! Trail Driving Days, by Dee Brown 
If you plan to move, expand or modernize, Consult nearest representative or and Martin F, Schmitt. A first-class round- 
get the benefit of the broad experience write to Office Planning Service Dept., up of cow-country legends, thickly illus- 

of the Art Metal planning service, without Art Metal Construction Co., trated (Tre, Feb. 18). 

obligation of any kind. Jamestown, N. Y. The Duke of Gallodoro, by Aubrey 


Menen. Light sardonics about a reprobate 
Englishman, his sleepy Italian town, and 
| the Mediterranean way of life (Tre, 
Feb. 18). 

My Cousin Rachel, by Daphne du 
Maurier. An expert mixture of suspense 
and romantic hokum, set in the Rebecca 
country 100 or more years ago (TIME, 
Feb. 11). . 

The Confident Years (1885-1915), by 
Van Wyck Brooks. Fifth and concluding 
volume of Critic Brooks’s guided tour 
of U.S. literature (Time, Jan. 7). 


For over 60 years the holl-mark of 
fine business equipment... desks * chairs © files 
* safes and visible indexing equipment. 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, 8 D IN BON PROOF W. HARPER LING COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Quality 
you can trust 


An offer of Coca-Cola is more than just an 
invitation to refresh. It's a way of saying 

with assurance, “here’s something wholesome 
and delicious for you to enjoy.” So for pleasure 


or refreshment—or both—have a Coke! 


COPYRIGHT 1952, THE COCA 








COLA COMPANY 


